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Look at this picture 30 seconds 


When a Harttord agent studies your in- 


surance ‘‘picture’’ he can give you the 
right answer. He sees a// your risks of fi- 
nancial loss—covers you first against /arge 
losses that might cripple you financially. 


Let’s look at the picture again 
First, a fire insurance policy, endorsed to 
give broad protection against other haz- 
ards, should cover house, contents, garage 
and car. Next—and fully as important 
from a large loss standpoint—is liability 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE ae 


insurance against damage suits resulting 
from ownership of home, car.and dog. 

Then comes burglary and theft insur- 
ance on household contents and car. This 
man should consider insuring his stamp 
collection and camera. If very valuable, 
the portrait should be insured under a 
fine arts policy. 


Accidents do happen! 
Mr. and Mrs. Home Owner should be 


vitally interested in personal accident in- 
surance to cover medical and hospital bills. 
They should consider collision insurance, 
which pays for repairs to one’s own car— 
and property damage insurance, which 
covers liability for damage to the other 
fellow’s car. 

Should damage to the house make it 
temporarily unlivable, rent insurance 


} 


i 


How many risks* do you see 
that can be insured in the 


Two Hartfords? 


* Risks of financial loss 


would pay the rent elsewhere. And the 
windows of a house may be insured under: 
a glass policy. 


oe fair answer to the headline question 
“at least ten) riskomss 


An analysis may surprise you 
Do you know a// the risks of financial 
loss in your own ‘‘picture’’? Why not let 
the nearest Hartford agent study them? 
Just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask 
for his name and address. Or talk with 
your own broker. +e 


Ever since 1810, 
“‘Hartford’’ on a policy 
has meant a sure promise 
to pay losses. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Our Nations Glorious Past— | 


emi. 


med fie... 


HOO =samestown! 


The date and birthplace 
of our nation. Here the 
first permanent English 
settlement in America was 
established. 


cece? 


EE how our forebears lived .. . 
visit their homes—the very 
rooms in which they planned for 
our freedom . . . stand on the very 
spot where Independence was won! 
The rattling of sabres and the in- 
spiring deeds of those illustrious 
patriots still echo throughout Old 
Virginia — center of our 
glorious Democracy. 
LIVE it all again in this 
now quaint and tranquil 
land — enchantingly 
beautiful in autumn 
color. A thrilling ad- 
venture ... a source 
of fresh inspiration and 

good cheer! 


Explore world-famous 
Natural Wonders— 
awe-inspiring caverns, 
the Natural Bridge, and 
the Natural Tunnel. 


See the restored Colonial 


city — Williamsburg. 


Write for FREE copy 
Beautiful Pictorial Booklet (and Map) 
Specific information furnished 
VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 845, 914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 
Available 


New Motion Pictures on Virginia 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


of 


on request 


Skyline Drive .— scenic 
highway over. moun- 
tain tops. 


The new capitol at Salem, Oregon, where the state fair is held in September. 


Arizona 


Oct. 10 to 12—Livestock Exposition, 
Smith 


Oct. 15—Northwest Arkansas District Fair, 
Harrison 


Fort 


California 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 7—California State Fair, 
Sacramento 

Aug. 30 to Sept. 1—Paul Bunyan Cele- 
bration, Fort Bragg, Other Labor Day 
Weekend Celebrations at Gilroy, Lake- 
port, Yreka and Healdsburg 

Sept. 1 to 7—California Amateur Golf 


shampionships at Del Monte 

Sept. 4—Los Angeles 160th Birthday Cele- 
bration 

Sept. 12—Opening of Los Angeles County 
Fair, Pomona; Lodi Grape and Wine 
Festival; and Fairs at Marysville, Mer- 
ced, Plymouth and Sonora 

Sept. 13—All-States Picnic, Long Beach 

Sept. 14 to 22—St. Francis Yacht Club Re- 
gatta, San Francisco 

Week of Sept. 16—Fairs at Orland, Bakers- 
field, Walnut Creek, Crescent City, San 
Mateo, Sebastopol and Woodland 

Week of Sept. 22—Fairs at Tulare, Eure- 
ka, Colusa, Monterey, Grass Valley and 
Redding 

Sept. 30 to Oct. 5—Fair and Horse Show, 
Fresno 

Oct. 17 to 26—Grand National Livestock 
Show, San Francisco 

Oct. 21 to 24—American Merchant Marine 
Conference, San Francisco 


Colorado 


Sept. 1—Pike’s Peak Auto Races 
Sept. 4—Watermelon Day, Rocky Ford 
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Connecticut 

Sept. 6—Commodore Trophy Invitation 
Yacht Race, New London 

Sept. 13—Championship' Sailing Race, 


Greenwich 


Sept. 20, 21—North Atlantic States 
Match Championships, Farmington 


Oct. 5 to 12—Danbury Fair 


Rifle 


Hawaii 
Sept. 1—Horse Racing at Kailua 


Sept. 27 to Oct. 5—Hawaii Products Show, 
Honolulu 
Oct. 9 to 11—Maui County Fair, Wailuku 


Nov. 8—Opening of Barefoot Football 
Season 

Idaho 

Sept. 19 to 21—Lewiston Roundup 

Kansas 


Coronado Cuarto Centennial Celebration 


Maine 
Sept. 1 to 6—AIl Maine Fair, Lewiston 
Sept. 4, 5—Maine Open Golf Champion- 


ships, Augusta 


Sept. 16 to 18—Franklin County Agri- 
cultural Society, Farmington 

Oct. 10, 11—Annual Trail Ride, Poland 
Spring 

Maryland 

Sept. 12 to 14—Maryland Yacht Club’s 


“Star-Spangled Banner Regatta” 
Sept. 13 to 27—Racing at Havre de Grace 


Greensboro, North Carolina, stages a national air show this month, 


Oct. 1 to 29—Racing at Laurel 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 13—Racing at Pimlico 


Massachusetts 

Sept. 7 to 13—Brockton Fair 

Sept. 8 to 13—National Women’s Amateur 
Golf Campionships, Brookline. 

Sept. 14 to 20—Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield 

Oct. 8 to 10—Harvest Show, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Boston 


Missouri 


Sept. 7 to 13—Ozark Empire District Fair, 
Springfield 


New Hampshire 
Sept. 1 to 7—Annual 
Beach 


New Jersey 
Sept. 1 to 7—Pageant Week at Atlantic City 
and Crowning of Miss America. 


New York 

Sept. 5, 6—National Lightning Yacht Races, 
Skaneateles 

Sept. 6—Tuxedo Kennel Club Show, Tux- 
edo Park 


Carnival, Hampton 


Sept. 7—Westchester Kennel Club Show, 
ye 

Sept. 18 to Oct. 4—Racing at Belmont 
Park 

Sept. 27—Meadowbrook Steeplechase As- 
sociation, Westbury 

Oct. 6 to 16—Racing at Jamaica 


Oct. 8 to 26—Rodeo, New York City 


North Carolina 
ee to 21—Boy Scout Jubilee, Chapel 
il 


Sept. 22 to 27—-American Legion Fair and 
Tobacco Festival, Durham. Fair at Hen- 
dersonville ; 

Sept. 28—National Air Show, Greensboro 

Oct. 7 to 11—Cherokee Indian Fair, Chero- 
kee 


Oct. 14 to 1—North Carolina State Fair, 
Raleigh 


Oregon 


Sept. 1 to 7—Oregon State Fair, Salem 


Sept. 10 to 13—Pendleton Roundup 

Oct. 4 to 11—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Sept. 24 to 27—Horse Show, Bryn Mawr 

Rhode Island 

Sept. 26 to 28—Open Golf Championship, 
rovidence 


South Dakota 


Sept. 11 to 13—Pageant at the Cheyenne 
Indian Agency 

Washington 

Sept. 4 to 7—Spokane Valley Country 
Fair, Spokane 


Sept. 5, 6—Colfax Roundup; Fairs at Kelso, 
Grand View and Port Angeles 


Sept. 7—Salmon Derby Finals, Seattle 


Sept. 11 to 13—Fairs at Lynden, Davenport 
and Langley 


Sept. 15 to 21—Western Washington State 
Fair, Puyallup 


Wyoming 
Sept. 5 to 8—State Fair and Rodeo at 
Douglas 


The California Amateur Golf Championships are held at Del Monte on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


Martha Stephenson Kemp Mature, wife of Victor Mature, 
recently flew to Los Angeles from La Guardia Field. 


Ken Murray of radio fame and his bride spent their honeymoon 
at the Ahwahnee in Yosemite. 


SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 
AND RECREATION 


At the left, Lieutenant Harold T. Morris of the Army Air Force and 
his bride, the former Miss Elizabeth Coane Stover of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, play gopher golf on the grounds of the Cavalier, Virginia 

Beach. Above, three cycle devotees at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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THE SPLENDOR OF OLD GUATEMALA 


The camera has brought us many beautiful records of the more picturesque aspects 
of life in Central America. However, scenes such as these, which evoke traditions 
dating back to the days of the conquistadors, tend to obscure the fact that Central 
America is in transition and that it is vitally important to- the United States in 
agriculture, commerce and natural defense. The elaborate doorway above is 
part of the cathedral at Antigua, Guatemala’s ancient capital. At the left, a 
Costa Rican is painting the wheel of his cart, a delightful custom among the 

farmers of that country. 


the porthole of 
steamer we see 
tle “mule” which 
wing it through 
Panama Canal. 
. sturdy cars run 
ails ashore and 
‘connected by a 
 hawser’ with 
ship that passes. 
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By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


Photographs by Severin from Three Lions 


In February of this year Charles Morrow Wilson contributed to Travet an article on 
Panama as the keystone of hemisphere defense. In the following article he deals with 
all of Central America with special emphasis on the importance to the people of the 
United States of the new agricultural developments. In recent years the author has 
made frequent trips to this section of Latin America to gather information for the 
Department_of Agriculture Editorial Note 


CENTRAL AMERICA is vital to hemisphere defense, to successful inter-American relations, 
and quite conceivably to the ultimate survival of the United States. If any substantial area of 
Central America should stray from our sphere of influence, that area could almost certainly be 
used to attack the Panama Canal and to disrupt our military and naval plans. 

But these facts have been made sufficiently clear in recent ‘years. 

What else has this narrow strip of land, comprising an area less than the state of Texas, to 
offer the United States? The answer to this question can be made in terms of agriculture, natural 
resources, geography and the significant social and industrial changes now taking place. 

Geographically and commercially, Central America is far closer to us than Europe. Between 
ninety and ninety-five percent of its current foreign trade is with the United States. Central 
America wears our styles, sings our songs, buys our goods and is beginning to speak our 
language. It is simultaneously our gateway to the south, and South America’s gateway to the 
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north. Like South America, Central America is essentially 
Spanish in tradition, faith, colonial history and social customs. 
Nevertheless, the citizen of Central America is socially, po- 
litically and commercially the ideal mediary between the United 
States and Continental South America. 

From Central America, a world cradle of crops, the United 
States has received corn, or Indian maize. Second to rice, corn 
is the greatest grain crop in the world. The lands of Central 
America have given us white potatoes, our greatest vegetable 
crop, and peanuts, our greatest food legume. More recently 
Central America has become the world’s stronghold for the 
commercial banana industry; from its highlands we receive the 
finest coffee; from its forests we receive vast quantities of ma- 
hogany and other valuable woods. Equally important are ‘the 
plantations in which Hevea, or natural rubber, is being success- 
fully grown, and the sources of quinine now being developed. 
Finally, there are many little-known vegetable products which 
are important for the health and peop of our nation. 

Thus far there is no adequate appraisal of Central America’s 
mineral resources. We know, however, that highland Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Nicaragua have some of the richest gold 
mines on this hemisphere, and that Central American earth also 
yields mercury, zinc, lead, tin, copper, mica, probably vanadium. 

Today Central America is one of the world’s important social 
laboratories. Governments are in transition, and new experi- 
ments in every field from education and medicine to agriculture 
and industry are in progress. Asa result, a new type of citizen 
is emerging, alert, progressive and energetic. 

Consider, for example, the typical career of my friend, Don 
Antonio Ramirez, a prosperous, self-made planter near Tiqui- 
sate in fabulously rich western Guatemala. It is the familiar 
success story, save for the fact that its hero is from Latin Amer- 
ica and not from the pages of Horatio Alger. Don Antonio is 
a man of perhaps forty-five with the energy of a boy of twenty. 
As a youngster he was sent to the United States for his educa- 
tion. Promptly Don Antonio learned our language and our 
business methods, but he preferred hard work at ordinary jobs 
to a pampered life in private schools. 

When Don Antonio returned to Guatemala with what he 
considered a worthwhile American education he proceeded to 
go to work upon his father’s small plantation. One after an- 
other his brothers had entered medicine and law. But Antonio 
liked the land. So he traded starched linen suits for work 
clothes—canvas shorts, straw sombrero < 
into the fields to toil as a common laborer. He likes work and 
he believes that destinies of agriculture are decided by pro- 
prietors of land who are able and willing to toil within their own 
fields. 

Though born of landed aristocracy, Don Antonio has learned 
at first hand how to grow coffee and other great crops of his 
area. He has also learned the everyday habits, viewpoints and 
working ways of the plain citizens who actually till and harvest 
crops. Thus gradually he has improved and increased his plan- 
tation, installed and operated a better and more efficient bene ficio 
for refining his coffee, a modern sugar mill and cocoa re- 
finery, and an up-to-date system of irrigation, drainage and pipe- 
line spraying of bananas. — 

He has prospered. His farm, or finca, is today one of the 
finest anywhere in the American tropics. His per-acre yield of 
bananas and coffee is among the highest in the world. Mean- 
while Don Antonio continues to find happiness in work. He some- 
times plays a friendly little game with visitors and passers-by. 
The traveler notices well-tended fields where men are invariably 
busy. The newcomer stops and inquires of a hard-working 
hombre who seems to be the labor foreman the whereabouts 
of the Don, and is politely directed to the plantation house up the 
hillside. 

While the traveler ascends the steep roadway, Don Antonio 


- leaves the field, takes a shortcut to the backdoor of his hon 


quickly combs his hair and lays aside his machete. Then he 
pears at the front door to welcome his guest with matchl 
Castilian hospitality. 

I believe that Don Antonio represents a new school of 
American agriculture and commerce. I believe that the destini 
of Latin America today and tomorrow are being shaped 
hundreds and thousands of similar men. Such spirits canno 
beaten nor disregarded. 

Mention must also be made of the hundreds of young 


from the States who are today working shoulder-to-show 


with citizens of the various republics in building the Central 
America of tomorrow. I speak of the jungle engineers; 
surveyors and builders of bridges, railroads and highways, 
schoolhouses and great stores, of banana, cocoa and rubb 
plantations, of docks, airfields and hotels. Credit should also 
be given the airmen—Americans regardless of specific place of 
origin, and brave pioneers who follow wings and propellers into 
thousands of communities otherwise inaccessible and make Cen-— 
tral America one of the most air-minded regions of the world 
today. 


flyer, He grew up on a Montana cattle ranch, ee 
before he was five and he could fly before he was twenty. Abaal Ss 
twelve years ago Sam flew south, with his worldly belongings, 
including his superb cowboy accent. He heard strange yarns of 
the chicle business. Chicle is the base of chewing gum and the 
congealed sap of a tropical forest tree. United States chewing- 
gum manufacture requires about 4,000,000 pounds annually. It 
happens that most commercial chicle grows in the wild jungle 
flatlands of Peten which is the most northerly department of a 
Guatemala and about two-thirds of the area of that republic. 
Chewing-gum strongholds for the past fifty years have been cen- 
tered in the remote Lake Peten-Itza areas and along the banks ~ 
of the Pasion River. The bulk of the jungle wealth comes by y 
way of the adobe outposts of Flores and Paso Caballo. 

When chicle could be portaged by mule train from those ’ 
villages to the port of Belize, British Honduras, standard prices * 
for the gum “bricks” was ten cents per pound paid the native 
harvester or “‘chiclero” and about thirty-five cents per pound — 

paid for customs, transport rights and mule-train proprietors. : 

About eight years ago Gustemal officially closed its chicle — 
frontiers to British Honduras, which required that all chicle be 4 
portaged down country to Puerto Barrios. A train of twenty | 
mules could portage one ton of raw chicle to seaport in five i 
weeks. But thousands of mules died in the swamps and rivers, 
and drivers perished like flies of dysentery, malaria, sand- fly 
fever and other jungle diseases. 

In 1934 enterprising barnstormer pilots from the United | 
States began to fly planes into the dense jungles and carry out — 
the remote cargo by wings. Among the first aeronautical 
jungle-busters was Sam Penry of Montana. He fiew a recon- — 
ditioned Ford tri-motor, made landings and take-offs in occay 
sional bare spots of nae and proved to the world, and to Amer- 
ican Chicle and the Wrigley Company in particular, that a cow- 
boy in a cockpit can land a plane where few other white men 
have ever stood, load two tons of block chicle and haul it to 
Barrios in around one and a half hours of flying, thus doing the 
work of forty mules, ten drivers and millions of expletives in~ 
about one eight- -hundredth of the time required by the old kind 
of transportation. And at about one-fifteenth the cost. 

Sam Penry has flown on to greater glory. Now senior pilot 
for the Costa Rica division of the United Fruit Company he has 
set a world record for fungus fighting by airplane. He has — 
flown hundreds of tons of men and equipment from San José, 
Puerto Limon and other communications centers over the high 
wild central backbone of mountains to make possible the recent 
construction of the new seaports of Quepos and Golfito and the 


YOUNG WOMEN IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


The youngster directly above lives in San José, 
Costa Rica’s capital, and she wears the tradi- 
tional costume of the women of her country. 
The girls at the right parading in Guatemala 
City strike a thoroughly modern note. Tra- 
ditionally, the women of Central America have 
led a comparatively secluded life, their chief 
activities outside the home being religious and 
charitable. The organization of groups of 
young women for social and political activities 
marks a sharp break with a medieval past. 
Change is painfully slow, however. Elementary 
school children comprise only two per cent of 
the population in Guatemala. 


THE CATHEDRAL IN 
SAN SALVADOR 


San Salvador, the capital of the 
smallest Central American country, 
suffered seriously from earthquakes 
in the nineteenth century, but it is 
today a prosperous city with many 
shaded squares and parks and fine 
public buildings. It was founded 
in 1528 by Don Jorge de Alvarado. 
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YELLOW GOLD IN THE TROPICS 


Bananas are the second most important 

export crop of all Central America. No 

other tropical fruit is so widely known. 

and only the coconut has greater eco- 

nomic value. Strangely enough, the ba- 

nana was net cultivated commercially 
until the nineteenth century. 
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PETROLEUM SUGAR BANANAS HARDWOOD 
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memorable beginning of the Southern 
Railway of Costa Rica. Other great pio- 
neer flyers are helping open the wilder 
treks of inland Central America to the 
harassed world outside, among them such 
winged celebrities as the late José Mallek 
of Costa Rica, Charles Mathews, a New 
Jersey youth who is traffic director for 
the jungle flying of the unique Central 
American TACA Airlines, and Lowell 
Yerex, ex-New Zealand war ace who 
founded the TACA lines which now op- 
erate more than fifty freight and pas- 
senger planes throughout Central Amer- 
ica. 

Central America is an internationally 
significant laboratory for development of 
export agriculture. There are about 
forty-nine groups of commodities which 
the United States is obliged to import. 
Of these Central America is capable of 
producing about forty and is actually 
providing us with part or virtually our 
entire supply of thirty-four. These im- 
ports are in no sense competitive with 
crops and resources of the United States. 
Our domestic and industrial demands re- 
quire large quantities of tropical prod- 
ucts, which include natural rubber, many 
types of tannin materials for curing 
leathers, hard fibers such as henequen and 
sisal; coffee, cocoa, vegetable waxes, 
copra and coconut products ; castor prod- 
ucts (indispensable to dyeing, perfume 
making and certain types of machine tools 
as well as to family medicine) ; vegetable 
dyes such as indigo; chicle; crude drugs 
including quinine ; bananas; plantains and 
lesser tropical fruits. 

For the past half-century, with bananas 
and coffee as noteworthy exceptions, we 


THE RICHES OF CARIBBEAN AMERICA 


CENT. AMERICA: 
BANANAS, 30% 
OF WORLD'S ExPOR 


METALS TOBACCO COTTON RUBBER CATTLE 


The worker in the photograph at the right is spreading coffee out to dry on a coffee 

plantation in Costa Rica. Coffee is the leading export crop of Central America. Some 

of the other valuable products of this region and the rest of the Caribbean area are 
indicated on this map. 


COLOMBIA: 
PLATINUM 
5% (est) 


have been importing our principal re- 
quirements of the above-mentioned 
crops from South Africa, the Orient and 
other alien corners of the world—from 
Java, Sumatra, British Malaya, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, British Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa and so on. In 
many instances these vital tropical im- 
ports are actually native to Central Amer- 
ica or parts of the American tropics. 
Such indigenous American plants as the 
Hevea, or ordinary commercial rubber 
tree, and cinchona or quinine tree, have 
recently become virtual world-monopolies 
of the Oriental tropics. Today with 
Europe blasted with war, and the Orient 
little more than an ill-guarded munition 
dump, we begin to see the menacing re- 
sults of careless surrender of such es- 
sential resources. The irony of the en- 
tire situation is heightened by the fact 
that Eastern hemisphere control of these 
great American crops is based on coolie 
wage levels. Governments of Central 
America are toiling toward enactment of 
minimum wage laws and the final elim- 
ination of peonage. 

Despite our alleged respect for “living 
wages,” United States industry continues 
to spurn goods available at our Central 
American doorways and to purchase 
coolie-raised commodities from an alien 
hemisphere merely to save a few cents per 
ton upon raw materials—savings which 
usually mean little or nothing to our con- 
sumers. 

At present Central America is making 
a valiant effort to grow natural rubber. 
British Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies produce eighty-nine percent of the 
world supply of this indispensable ma- 


Foreign Policy Association 


feral he United States consumes. . 
about 600,000 tons of natural rubber an- 


-nually and about 3,000 tons of synthetic 


rubbers or “elastromers.”’ We now have 
a Munitions Board reserve of about 
250,000 tons of Orient rubber, which is 
barely half the immediate requirements 
of our national defense program. 
Meanwhile rubber-growing possibilities 
of Central America appear to be the best 
of this hemisphere. The United States 


Department of Agriculture, financed with 


a special appropriation of $500,000, is 
establishing rubber-plant experiment sta-_ 
tions in many parts of Central America. 
Headquarters are at Turrialba in the east’ 
midlands of Costa Rica. In 1934-35 the 
Goodyear Company planted two 1,000- 
acre experimental plantations of Hevea 
trees, one plantation at Gatun, Panama; 
the other at Cairo, Costa Rica. Both 
farms are flourishing, and though ten 
years is the usual time for bringing Hevea 
trees into bearing, Goodyear began har-. 
vesting usable rubber at the’end of five 
years. 

Early experiments indicate that Cen- 
tral American Hevea does not suffer from 
leaf wilt or from other natural enemies 
which have impaired rubber agriculture 
throughout the Oriental tropics, Cen- 
tral America has some of the best soil in 
the world; its railroads and communica- 
tion facilities are generally superior to 
those of northern South America, its sup- 
ply of native labor is comparatively 
abundant and definitely above average in 
efficiency. All these facts combine to 
spotlight this region as a probable source 
of much or most of our rubber imports 
of tomorrow. Rubber horticulturists of 
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GUARD OF HONOR 


A mounted guard of honor lines up before the residence of 

the President of Panama in Panama City. The President is 

elected for a four-year term and is not eligible for reelec- 

tion. The present executive is Dr. Arnulfo Aria, elected 
in June 1940. 


DRESS PARADE IN GUATEMALA 


Military service is compulsory in Guatemala between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty, but the army is small and badly 
equipped. More than seventy per cent of the country’s 
population is Indian; most of the remainder is half caste. 


Goodyear and the Department of Agriculture believe that wage 
discrepancies between the American and Oriental tropics can 
be answered by better plantation methods and the development 
of higher-yielding Hevea trees within the American tropics. 
At present, yields on rubber plantations range widely from 
six hundred to fifteen hundred pounds per acre of bearing 
Hevea. If a Central American average yield of nine hundred 
pounds per acre could be established, as many experts believe 
possible, this should overcome wage excesses and supply jobs to 
perhaps 500,000 Central Americans. 

Commercial production of quinine within Central America 
is also a possibility. Late in 1940 a New York crude drug im- 
porter was astonished to receive a sample shipment of cinchona 
bark from highland Guatemala. This sample was accorded 
an extremely favorable analysis, and recovery of pure quinine 
was about twelve percent of bark weight, three or four times 
the current average of the Dutch East Indies Kina plantations. 

I find that the cinchona in question is being raised by a 
Dutch coffee grower who has imported his planting stock of 
quinine trees directly from Java. His plantings came into 
bearing after eight years, which is about half the time ordi- 
narily required in Java. 

There are about forty different varieties of cinchona or 
quinine trees, all native to the Andean republics of South 
America. According to our Department of Agriculture, the 
more valuable wild stands of Peru, Bolivia and Colombia are 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Rich ores from Aspen Mountain 
rising behind this abandoned store 
were once brought down the cable 
line which still stretches to the mines 
over the summit. Silver gave tempo- 
rary prosperity to this now deserted 
establishment with its pretentious 
name, presumably in honor of the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 


By FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


Loyvde Knutsen 


Land of the 
Roaring Fork 


H, L. Standley 


Pyramid is but one of the many peaks in the Elk Range which attain a height 
of over fourteen thousand feet. 


ON THE rooftop of the United States, which is the mountain mass of 
Colorado, there is a horseshoe amphitheater drained by a confluence of three 
rivers, the Crystal, the Frying Pan and the Roaring Fork. Its arctic rim, from 
the Mount of the Holy Cross at one tip, around to Sopris Peak at the other, 
looks down, throughout its entire eighty miles, from above timberline. Through 
a narrow lip between the Holy Cross and Sopris, the bowl within opens to 
Glenwood Canyon of the Colorado River. Up over the rim itself there is one 
highway entrance, Independence Pass across the naked shoulder of Mt. Elbert 
(first peak of the American Rockies), and through the rim, under Mt. Massive 
(second peak of the Rockies), there is one highway tunnel bore. Otherwise, 
except to foot or saddle travelers, that magnificent rim is closed, even in 
summer ; and in winter it is sealed. 

It rises to more 14,000-foot summits than there are in the whole of Switzer- 
land. It feeds gem lakes of matchless blue. It is an icehouse and a wild-~ 
flower Eden. It yielded the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier to Arlington and 
the Lincoln Memorial to Washington. Though it hides enough silver to pro- 
vide a royal sterling service for ten million dining tables, it poses its future 
on the white gold that is snow. It wets the roots of ten thousand orchards, 
electrifies ten thousand homes, washes teacups in California kitchens and puts 
water in Imperial watermelons, yet it hasn’t enough people to fill a metropolitan 


movie house. It is color and crystal clearness and quiet. It is grandeur and ~ 


ghosts and paradox. It is the Land of the Roaring Fork. 

It is a land with a peculiar magic, and that magic is elusiveness. It is nature 
practising legerdemain with mountains, rivers, lakes and forests as parapher- 
nalia. It detours railroads and highways around it, while hiding itself from 
both. It is at once theatrical and shy, designing spectacles and then making J 


secrets of them. It conceals its Holy Cross as an altar at the 
head of a granite chair. It holds its Maroon Bells in reserve to 
let them burst on you with an effect as stunning as if they had 
been lifted, swung and tolled. Sawtooth peaks will thrust up one 
moment on the skyline, vanish away in the next, until you 
Suspect mirages. There are places, over ridges and around 
valley corners, where a fractional change in your angle of view 
alters whole landscapes. What promised to be an Irish dell, 
greener than shamrock, opens up as a valley on the moon. From 
a circle of peaks brick yellow and orange, you can walk. as 
through a door, into deep cirques all blue-green and maroon and 
from there into a basin walled in pallid limestone. An alpine 
Land of Oz. And yet, you can drive fifty miles from Glenwood 
Springs to the head of the great bowl and fifty miles back 
again, and complain truthfully, “Where are all these wonders?” 

Because, except for Mt. Sopris, the Land of the Roaring Fork 
makes no exhibitionist gestures. Sopris, modeled from a breast 
of Venus, is a piece of feminine duplicity. Its beauty is blatantly 
open to even the casual traveler, but it is no promise of easy 
intimacy. For to know that land you have to court it, afoot and 
horseback, in all seasons, and moods. It cannot be won in an 
afternoon from an automobile or the cushioned seat of a cog 
train. 


The first white men came the hard way, up over the rim, 
from the valleys of the Arkansas and the Gunnison. The Utes 
had worn trails across the saddles between the peaks. The great 
amphitheater was prime game country, and in Pearl Basin, at the 
head of Castle Creek, was a monumental Indian shrine, place of 
prayer and miracle cures. Into Pearl Basin, over cloud-high 
passes, struggled the paleface prospectors. Though it was as 
recent as ’/9, their arrival constitutes ancient history for that 
country. 

Among the first was a lad named Jack Leahy. Jack saw the 
birth and the death of a town. He saw the twelve-foot vein of 
copper, silver and gold on Montezuma Mountain. He was there 
when “Haw” Tabor, the Midas of Leadville, with 
$150,000 in currency in a carpet bag, to buy that original claim. 
He watched the mad camp of Ashcroft boom and spread— 
shacks, tents, log houses, emporiums, bars and gambling halls— 
to become a settlement of ten thousand souls. He was there 
when carriers, fighting over Pearl Pass with the mail, were lost 
in avalanches. He was there when Kit Carson established his 
stage line over the rim. He was there in ’84 when the strikes 
were made on Aspen Mountain, twelve miles downstream where 
Castle Creek joins the Roaring Fork. He saw a town evaporate. 
Almost bodily—goods, furniture, houses, stores—it was picked 


arrived 


ABOVE TIMBER LINE 


The Elk Range discloses one of its most beautiful peaks to the traveler on the main highway—Mount Sopris, 12,823 feet high, near 
Glenwood Springs. The rest of the range is hidden behind the foothills and must be sought out to be seen. 


Kirwan 
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Loyde Knutsen 
Only seven hundred people now inhabit the ghost city of Aspen, which 
once boasted twenty thousand people, a trolley line, a sumptuous hotel 


and an elegant opera house. Above is the old grand stand and fire 

bell. At the right are typical Hansel and Gretel houses built by wealthy 

Aspen citizens sixty years ago and furnished with red plush, elaborate 

tinkling chandeliers and fancy lace. Today scores of them stand empty 
and decaying along the sleepy miles of streets. 


up, carted and mule-dragged away. But 
Jack stayed on through the half century 
of slow decay. Sun and storm bleached 
and distorted the remaining buildings. 
Roofs collapsed under snow. Windows 
fell out. Doors hung open. Rust from 
nail heads stained the ash-gray boards. 
For a time Jack shared Ashcroft with 
one other citizen. They lived at opposite 
ends of the street and were not on speak- 
ing terms. For a spell, Jack had the town 
to himself. And then in the spring of 
1939, he took to his grave, leaving Ash- 
croft to the ghosts. 

Into the upper Roaring Fork, as they 
had into Pearl Basin, men came the hard 
way, 12,000 feet up over Independence 
Pass. Prospector Freeman, for instance. 
In April of 1880, from the town of 
Buena Vista on the Arkansas, he set out 
with two companions, dragging a hand 
sled, loaded with bedding and five hun- 
dred pounds of provisions. April, on 
most American calendars, spells spring, 
but over Independence it still was Janu- 
ary. Freeman and company required over 
two weeks, at scarcely four miles a day, 
to make that arctic crossing.. Arrived on 
the banks of the Roaring Fork, they bur- 
rowed a dug-out in the snow. They sup- 
planted this with a hut of brush-covered 
poles to serve until they had thrown up a 
log cabin. By Christmas they were mem- 
bers of a community of three hundred 
men, thirteen ladies, one hand-organ and 
a literary society. 

Freeman and friends were three of the 
thousands who climbed over the rim in 
the early eighties to muck for riches. A 
Ute uprising sent them scurrying out for 
a year, but by another spring they were 
back again. This time it was neither 
Indians nor want of discoveries that 
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stymied the camp; it was the rim itself. 
From the new mines to the smelters at 
Leadville was only twenty-five miles as 
an eagle would fly it, but between, as man 
had to travel, was Independence over 
the highest mountain bulk in the Rockies. 
Ore had to be rich to warrant taking it 
out by pack train. Well, the ore was rich, 
almost pure silver some of it, but at best 
the pass was free of winter for only a 
few summer months. What the Roaring 
Fork needed was a railroad, a reduction 
smelter or both. 

The Denver & Rio Grande built up- 
stream through the mouth of the bowl, 
from its main line at Glenwood Springs. 
The Midland Terminal, trying for a 
short cut, blasted a tunnel through the 
rim under Mt. Massive. Meantime, pros- 
pecting went ahead; vast piles of ore ac- 
cumulated on the mountain sides; ma- 
chinery, piece by piece, was hauled in 
by mule train at staggering expense; 
coal was unearthed, and ovens for coking 
erected. And to center all this activity, a 
town was projected. Shortly Aspen, 
“Metropolis of the Pacific Slope in Colo- 
rado”’, was on the map. 

A lovely broad slope above the river 
was laid out in squares, streets and 
alleys. B. Clark Wheeler, one of the 
founders, set off to lecture the East, 
promising a day “‘when the whistles of 
the moguls should reverberate from As- 
pen to Smuggler Mountains and thou- 
sands of men be engaged in taking from 
these receptacles of wealth their untold 
riches.” 

It happened according to Wheeler’s 
ballyhoo. Miners, with their usual talent 
for the picturesque in names, turned 
their Little Annie’s, Mineral Farms, 
Vallejos, Smugglers and Lost Dollars, 


into bonanzas. A single chamber in the 
Emma, no bigger than a bedroom, netted 
its owners half a million. The Frank- 
lin’s first ten tons of pay dirt brought 
$31,000. Weary leasers of the Aspen 
mine struck ore sixty days before their 
time was up. They blasted out in that 
period an average of $10,000 a day and 
at midnight on the dot their lease ex- 
pired, left a last bucket of silver hanging 
in midshaft. Miners in the Compromise 
uncovered the largest body of silver ore 
ever recorded. H. B. Gillespie exploited 
the famed Mollie Gibson, shipping car- 
loads that paid $80,000 each. The Mollie 
Gibson yielded the largest nugget of na- 
tive silver ever mined, 1840 pounds, 98% 
pure and so big it had to be trimmed te 
get it to the surface. 

And thus it went. The ore bodies ap- 
peared to traverse the great bowl, forty 
miles from Pearl Basin to the Frying 
Pan. Predictions for the future became 
a competition in hyperbole. “We assert 
boldly,” cried the Aspen Times, “that 
there will be extracted silver and lead 
worth more than 250 millions within 
twenty years, and Aspen will be, except- 
ing Denver, the richest city in Colorado.” 

The pace, after the railroads came, 
might have gone to any man’s head. Lead 
and silver were spilling out of the earth 
by the train load. New millionaires were 
building princely homes in the best gin- 
gerbread and red-plush styles of the day. 
Theaters were open. Opera arrived, with 
satin programs for the ladies. “Pro- 
fessors” Mason, Hopner and Ides pros- 
pered teaching the latest dances. There 
was business for six jewelry stores and 
a brewery, for four fire companies and a 
jail. Water and lights were in, rails for 

(Continued on page 41) 


By HERRYMON MAURER 


The following article describes the most dra- 
matic migration in history—the flight of mil- 


|, lions of Chinese into the remote western hinter- 


lands of their vast country. Herrymon Maurer 
has recently returned from Free China where 
he served as assistant professor of languages at 
Nanking University in the city of Chengtu. 
There he had an incomparable opportunity to 
watch China’s resistance from the inside and 
to witness the creation of a new and united 
| nation in the midst of chaos and death.— 
Editorial Note 


These young pilots are training for service 
in China’s airforce which is as yet pitifully 
weak. At the upper right is one of the young 
college girls who has moved to Chungking 
where she is helping build roads, classrooms 


and dormitories. 
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A MIGRATION, like a war, is the more inconceivable the larger it becomes. 
One death may be moving, a dozen stunning, but death in large numbers has a 
meaning only statistical and an emotional effect purely abstract. Likewise the 
perils of a single journey may lead those who hear of it through a complex 
emotional gamut of awe, fear and terror. Try, however, to imagine a migration 
of more than thirty million people, for it is in terms of such dimensions that the 
impact of the Japanese invasion of China must be measured. Try to visualize the 
practically total evacuation of the city of Canton, each citizen rushing to free 
himself of the city before the Japanese capture it. Try even to picture the suffer- 
ings of the some hundred thousand refugees who made their way to the far 
western city of Chengtu, in the province of Szechwan, only one among many cities 
to which refugees fled. 

Yet each of these individual journeys went far beyond the limits of convention- 
ally adventurous excursions. They were not merely mildly fatiguing and other- 
wise boring. They were exhausting to nerves and to muscles. They were, 
almost all of them, of wild and constant danger. Few of the refugees enjoyed 
the luxury of succumbing either to tiredness or to ennui. There were some 
persons lucky enough to get to Shanghai or to other port cities and to proceed 
thence to Hong Kong and Haiphong, then to follow the Indo-China railway to 
Kunming and to reach Chengtu by antiquated bus, flimsy river boat, or overloaded 
truck. This trip alone was exciting and confused enough for any taste for 
adventure. The flight directly west, however, was one that had on the road 
behind it and in the air above it an army that had gone half mad in its occupation 
of Nanking. It was a matter of fear not of adventure, and the Chinese is yet 


CHINA’S STUDENTS CARRY ON 


Guillumet 


fntire libraries and heavy laboratory equipment have been carried thousands of miles from Japanese-occupied territory into Western 


China, where schools and colleges are reorganized to train future leaders. 
> g g 


Many of the abandoned institutions were built with the aid of 


Americans, and many of the ablest teachers were educated in this country. 


to be found who considers his trip subject 
for dinner stories and occasional conver- 
sation. 

The experience of the Chiang family, 
who made most of the trek on foot, is 
typical. Anticipating the fall of Nanking 
—Mr. Chiang was a professor in one of 
the universities—the family moved to a 
town a few days’ distance away. It 
became clear only too soon, however, 
that the town would be more tenable than 
the city. Railroads, impossibly over- 
crowded, were off schedule, and the 
family wasted precious days trying to 
get tickets and passage. Finally and in 
desperation—for the Japanese were at 
that very moment driving upon the town 
—the entire family of nine, including a 
young son of five, started off on foot for 
Nanchang. It was none too soon. The 
town had been bombed constantly during 
the day; it had become, in such places 
where it was not a charnel house, a mass 
of debris and twisted bodies. 

Nanchang is farther from Nanking 
than Pittsburgh is from New York; the 
terrain is more rugged; besides, it was 
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winter. Added to the physical exhaustion 
of the trip was constant fear of Japanese 
attack, which occurred with sufficient fre- 
quency to give fear full basis. Time and 
again the family dived into ditches or 
threw themselves flat on the road as 
planes bombed and machine-gunned the 
fleeing crowds. Time and again the 
family picked itself up, bewildered as to 
why they were alive and why others were 
dead. Nanchang, besides, was only the 
first station of a long trip, and as sanctu- 
ary its safety was short-lived. Mr. 
Chiang consequently took his family to 
Kuling, a mountain resort about two hun- 
dred miles distant, and since everyone at 
that time thought Kuling entirely secure, 
started west to find work, squeezing him- 
self en route into a variety of steam- 
ships and river boats. 

He had proceeded no farther than 
Chungking, however, when word came 
that the Japanese were advancing on 
Kuling and that the entire population was 
dashing madly down the hillsides. Mr. 
Chiang started back down river to find 
his family, actually at the moment fleeing 


on foot in circumstances much the same 
as those of the first flight, but now with 
one adult instead of two. For his wife 
and children it was a seven-day walk 
across rugged terrain, once again accom- 
panied by Japanese planes. Bombs fell 
in front of them, a bridge was blasted to 
pieces to the rear, and on one occasion— 
in a general and mad scramble away 
from shrapnel fragments and machine- 
gun bullets—one of the children dived 
under a truck. The truck was demol- 
ished; the child miraculously was not 
hurt. 

After reunion in Changsha the family 
rushed to reach Hankow before it would 
be too late to get a boat for Chungking. 
They arrived at a time when the Japanese 
were already threatening the city and 
when practically the entire population of 
the refugee-swollen city was trying to get 
out before the Japanese got in. Boats 
that carried normally a few hundred pas- 
sengers left with a burden of ten thou- 
sand. Some of these boats were bombed 
and sunk, including one which the 
Chiangs luckily voluntered to leave be- 
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PUTTING THE SPINNING WHEEL TO WORK 


United China Relicf 


A resourceful New England missionary remembered the old-fashioned fireplace loom, and thousands of them as well as spinning wheels 


have been constructed for use both in homes and in cooperatives. 


cause of overcrowding. As it was, they 
left Hankow on the last boat just the 
day before the Japanese entered the city. 
The boat also carried ten thousand refu- 
gees. Mr. Chiang stood and squatted 
for seven days; there was no room to 
stretch out. The seventh day brought 
him and his family to Ichang and to 
travel of comparative luxury: there was 
actually space on the deck to sleep, and 
from Chungking to Chengtu the family 
was able to make the trip by bus. 

If such trips were harrowing in gen- 
eral outline, they were wretched in spe- 
cific detail. Here one family huddled 
against a hundred others on the unswept 
floor of a tiny inn to gain strength 
through sleep. There a family trudged 
through mountain passes deep with snow, 
urging themselves out of the numbness 
that demanded instant rest. This family 
bartered off family possessions, carried 
in the heavy shoulder bundles that all the 
refugees wore, to get enough funds to 
get farther ahead of the invader. That 
family joined the line in front of pawn 
shops. Other families borrowed back 


and forth, wrote desperate letters to 
friends in free areas, or stopped for a 
day, a week, a month to earn enough 
for the next stretch of the trek. On this 
river thousands of persons were blasted 
and drowned in bombings of small river 
craft; on this lake thousands more 
escaped planned death by accident. In 
this city a professional family joined the 
queue before refugee rice centers, and 
thousands slept on curbings. In this bit 
of countryside individuals without num- 
ber made rice fields their beds. In an 
inn one person stretched himself on a 
flea- and lice-ridden fiber mattress, and 
another doubled himself onto a saw-horse 
chair. Here one person dragged disease- 
wracked limbs up a mountain — grade. 
There another died before the flight was 
a third completed. Here one family 
poured boiling tea into parched throats; 
there another in the extremities of thirst 
drank mud from rice fields and drainage 
ditches. 

Perhaps it was the horror of their 
flights that made families such of these 
content with the housing conditions 


Crude methods such as these must be used for the time being to com- 
pensate for the loss of China’s seacoast industries. 


which confronted them at the end of 
their journey. Two and three families 
moved into one-family houses. One 
childless family in Chengtu found itself 
with fifteen guests sleeping inside in hall- 
ways and outside on verandas. Rents 
quickly responded to the increased de- 
mand, and there was a rush on the part 
of local landlords to buy up rice fields 
for building plots. The delivery of build- 
ing materials, actually abundant, was tied 
up by inadequate transportation facili- 
ties; prices climbed. No scarcity of food 
developed until the landlords and local 
generals began manipulating the rice 
market, but before that date the Szech- 
wan merchants often had recourse to two 
levels of price: one level for Szechwan, 
one level for down-river. 

The University of Nanking—one otf 
five universities on a campus formerly 
occupied by only one—had been formerly 
housed in buildings of complex Oriental 
richness and of strong American con- 
struction ; it now found itself housed in 
a Chengtu laundry, a not-quite completed 
unit of the new University Hospital. 
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Guillumette 
According to the Minister of War, China has five million soldiers in the 
field and ten million in reserve or training. They are holding a fighting 

line 2800 miles long. 


Guallumette 
Chungking, where General Chiang Kai-shek is seen reviewing troops, has 
been transformed from a third-rate river port to a capital of over 400,000 
in two and a half years. 


1 ae Oe 
Young victims of the war are organized into boy scout brigades and given 
education in government schools. 
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Thin partitions were installed to form classrooms, most 0 
which had the benefit of light from only one small window, 
The blackboard, set on a rickety easel in front of the room, ~ 
was actually a black board. The partitions themselves were ~ 
unpainted and frail; all of them were knocked into grotesque 
angles by the first Japanese bombing, which also took most 
of the tiles off the roof and blew out all the windows. After 
the building had been put together again, it was still pos- 
sible to stand at any given point and hear no fewer than 
five classes going on at once. WN 

In other sections of the campus vast building programs ~ 
were set in action. Work on the University Hospital was 
rushed, and the foundations for a few science buildings 
were dug. Dormitories appeared in various spots. Ginling 
College moved its women, including the president, Dr. Wu 
Yi-fang, one of the ablest women educators in the world and 
famous throughout all China, into a lath-and-plaster affair 
quickly thrown up with some notions of privacy for the 
eyes but of none for the ears. The University of Nanking 
erected two similar structures for its men, assigning eight 
of them to the room, which with its four double-deck beds 
and two tables was not only the students’ place to sleep but 
place to work. Cheloo University, after its students had 
arrived in sufficient number, constructed a similar dormitory; 
and, when overcrowding became still more intense, supple- 
mentary buildings had to be put up outside the campus. 
National Central University was fortunately able to get use 
for both its staff and students of what was once a middle- 
school classroom building; this structure, however, suffered 
an almost direct hit in the first bombing. 

The problems of the first years of the long exile were 
mostly those of getting reorganized. When reorganization 
was complete, however, the refugee universities found their 
enrollments almost as large as they had been on their own 
campuses. West China Union University, host to all the 
others, enjoyed a steady increase in numbers and a steady de- 
crease in space; rooms had to be given over for refugee use. 
By the time the campus was operating to capacity, all facil- 
ities were greatly overtaxed. Student enrollment was more 
than two thousand. Library facilities gave way first of all; 
outside reading became impossible for any but small classes, 
each student of which read a different book. Local book- 
stores were quickly stripped of available stocks of textbooks; 
it was impossible to order more from Shanghai. Local 
printing establishments had many times more orders than 
they were able to fill. And stocks of mimeograph paper, 
stencils and ink ran low; recourse had to be had to poorer 
materials. Laboratory equipment was forced to do triple 
and twice-triple duty. A foreign professor was assigned 
the task of trying to get more materials up from the coast; 
at the end of almost two years the task was only partially 
completed. 

These conditions were not peculiar to Chengtu. Every- 
where in West China schools were housed in structures 
never intended for them. Universities moved into temples, 
and Confucian images stared down upon lectures on the 
theory of numbers and the law of scarcity. English con- 
versation classes garbled foreign sounds in ancestral halls. 
One institution found for itself a fortress-like structure, and 
was forced to house both staff and students in quarters once 
occupied by servants and concubines. Other schools settled 
in quiet country spots, far removed from city conveniences; 
and many students did their assignments by the light of 
small vegetable-oil lamps, for the price of kerosene was 
beyond all reason, and electricity was not available. 

To these difficulties were added the troubles of war. 
Bombings affected all refugee institutions located in or near 
cities, as much by dislocation of class and study schedules as 
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by actual destruction of property. Even so, schools as far west 
jas those in Chengtu were fortunate, for they were in no danger 
jot actual Japanese invasion. Schools not so comfortably situ- 
ated were forced to move, many of them two or three times; 
one set a record of four changes. Even Szechwan University 
in Chengtu, located not on the campus but in the dead center of 
the city, was forced to evacuate to a series of temples and 
temporary buildings at the foot of Mount Omei. 

Finding a place to stay, a place in which to teach, or a shop 
|im which to work was a problem. It was minor, however, in 
ithe face of the greater difficulty of refugee adjustment—far 
from easy—to a section of China of which they knew little. 
Follow a refugee through the streets of Chengtu just after his 
|arrival ; you will see why local people consider him more foreign 
_ than even the residents of the Occident. The refugee gets into 
\3 ricksha, but the puller does not understand the direction (in 

| Szechwan the word for street is gai instead of jiai) and finds it 

| mecessary to petition a street full of passers-by for translation. 
| Asked to wait in front of a shop, the puller pursues his fare in 
full belief that he is being dismissed without payment, and he 
threatens to call a policeman. Inside the shop, the merchant 
“hears the refugee ask not for a-pair of shoes but for twin chil- 
dren. Other merchants, failing to understand a word of what 
| they are asked, say “no” in a local idiom that has no meaning 
| to the down-river purchaser. Other shoppers shake their heads 
/and mutter “wai-guei hwa—tforeign talk,’ but even to these 
| words they give an accent peculiarly local. In the streets 
crowds gather sympathetically to listen, and everyone tries his 
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Modern girl students of China have learned the value and pleasure 

’ of athletics. These workers are breaking rocks and leveling hil- 

locks to create an athletic field similar to that from which they 
were driven by Japan. 


Trans-Pacific News Service 
x 


The morale of the Chinese people is kept at a high point by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek who travels from town to town to 
aid in refugee activities of all kinds, She is seen here sewing 
clothes with a group of child refugees driven from Ichang by 
the invader. 
United China Relief 


hand in untangling the meaning of the stranger’s words. 

Language difference was only the background, of course, of 
a more basic confusion. In Szechwan, professional activity, 
while scientific in basis and thorough in training, is far more 
limited than it is in East China. Old-fashioned Chinese medi- 
cine has a strong hold on the population. There are fewer 
physicians, fewer schools, fewer hospitals, fewer churches. 
Business methods in Chengtu are, by comparison, somewhat 
antique. Literacy is low. Consequently, the invading army of 
refugees saw a needed piece of work and set themselves to the 
doing of it. Many of the Szechwanese welcomed down-river 
reinforcements, but they found themselves surprised at the 
superiority sense of their guests, which, not understanding, 
they thought to be arrogance. It seemed to them a case of 
inviting a man to dinner and of having to listen throughout the 
meal to complaints on the quality of the cooking and the range 
of the courses. 

Besides, it was the most progressive and the best educated of 
eastern business and professional people who came to the Far 
West. What work was to be offered to men who outshone the 
average local teacher or merchant? Here was Pastor .C———, 
for instance, who after a year of wandering out of one danger 
into another appeared in the late months of 1938, smiling and 
benign, at the Chengtu branch of his church with his whole 
family lined up behind him. He had been one of the most 
popular ministers in Nanking, the former capital. He had had 
extensive Western training; he spoke excellent English He 
was instantly made welcome, but his welcome presented prob- 
lems. Assigned to the hospital as church worker and given 
the title of guest preacher, he was in two months the regular 
minister of the church and its entire congregation in everything 
but name. 

Or here was Dr. H———\.,, graduate of Johns Hopkins and 
a surgeon from the leading and largest hospital in China, who 
when first confronted with an eperation in one of the older 
local hospitals with Szechwan nurses in attendance swore volubly 
and continuously throughout the whole procedure. He was 
careful, however, to swear in English—a language in which he 
was entirely at home—and afterwards apologized profusely 
to the foreign anesthetist, also a refugee, assuring her that he 

(Continued on page 36) 


POWER STATION 


The “vest pocket” industries being established all over Western 
China are ingeniously using primitive water wheels on hundreds 
of rivers to provide electrical energ gy to run small factories. These 
factories, three thousand of which have been established in the 
last year, manufacture everything from soap to small dynamos. 
United China Reliej 
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Kenmore, the home of Betty Washington Lewis 
in Fredericksburg, has been restored to its 
original character. This is the kitchen, pre- 
sided over as in the past by a colored servitor. 


The Virginie Military Institute in Lexington, 

known as the “West Point of the South” ad- 

jeims the classic campus of Washington and 

Lee University, one of the most beautiful 

monuments in the South to Jefferson the 
architect. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PILGRIMAGE. 
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By CAROLYN RAMSEY 


Photographs courtesy the Virginia Conservation Commission 


"TRAVELING through the small cities of Virginia is like traveling down the | 
trail of America’s past. Landmarks of American legend are everywhere. Mem= 9 
ories of great events and of intimate, charming incidents crowd each other along” 
the way. , 

We followed a route through Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Charlottesville and 
Lexington. Here were the homes of our Presidents and our heroes, from Revyo-" 
lutionary days through the bitter davs of the War between the States. Down the] 
trails and through the towns where the fathers of this country made its history, 
we were more aware than ever of the beauty and power of the American past. 

On the main Colonial road between North and 
South we came first to Alexandria, retaining the 
flavor of Revolutionary times in its charming old 
“flounder houses,” its taverns and its Market 
Square. 

In 1749 a young civil engineer by the name 
of George Washington helped to lay off the town 
into streets and eighty-four half-acre lots. Later 
the same young man, by indirect command, di- 
rected Hessian prisoners of war in paving the 
cobblestone streets which are still used in the 
little city which is known as Washington’s home 
town. 

In those earlier days, before the rumblings 
of the Revolution, Alexandria was a city of 
gaiety and grace. At taverns like the Indian 
Queen, the Bunch of Grapes and City Tavern, 
genial hosts entertained the county gentry—the 
Fairfaxes, Masons, Washingtons and other plan- 
tation owners. Parties and balls were the rou- 
tine of the day. Horse racing, county fairs, 
political rallies and social gatherings of all kinds 
went at a merry pace. 

At Gadsbury Tavern, known as City Tavern 
in Alexandria’s heydey, Washington recruited for 
his first command. Later he used the place sev- 
eral times as his headquarters during the French 


jad Indian War. And when he reviewed Alexandrian troops from these 
wern steps in November, 1799, he ended his military career where he 
ad begun it forty-five years before. In the happier days before the 
eeuton, Washington was prominent in Alexandria’s civic affairs. He 
laced his own horses here, was a steward in the Alexandria Jockey Club, 
|/member and an honorary captain of the little Friendship Fire Engine 
Jorps and a vestryman of Christ Church, where a silver plate marks his 
ioxed-in pew. 
Eyen in its physical structure Alexandria has a tale to tell of Amer- 
tan history. The white belfry of Christ Church and the spire of the 
(ity Hall dominate a section made up of scores of Georgian Colonial and 
arly Federal houses of red brick, gray stucco, and white weatherboard- 
ag. Here too are the peculiarly long, narrow houses known locally as 
‘founder houses.” Following a style most probably started by the 
Pennsylvania Quakers, these houses have sloping shed-roofs and their 
allest side-walls are windowless. They are thought to owe their un- 
isual architectural style to the owners’ attempts to evade taxation by 
‘eporting construction unfinished. 

Fredericksburg immediately gave us a feeling that this is a city which 

(Continued on page 40) 
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In this building in Fredericksburg James Monroe formu- 
lated the Doctrine which has been the keystone of our 
foreign policy ever since. 


Bridle paths along the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains afford commanding views of the lovely valleys and hillsides in our newest national park, 


ie first wilderness area east of the Mississippi to be so designated. The altitude varies from six hundred feet above sea level to over four thou- 
ii 7 sand feet at the summit of the mountains 
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Pan-American-Grace 


By CARL CROW 


THE streets of Lima have a dry and dusty odor'and for the 
very good reason that they have not been moistened by a heavy 
rainfall within the memory of many fathers and mothers. In 
fact, just a light shower is such an admittedly rare occurrence 
and is spoken of with such reluctance by local residents that I 
sometimes doubt if there is ever any rain at all. It is one 
city where the shops do not stock either umbrellas or rain coats, 
and the only way one could get his feet wet would be by sticking 
them in a bath tub or under a water tap, The only umbrella 
ever seen in Lima, so far as old residents remember, was carried 
by a lady attached to the United States delegation to the Pan- 
American Conference when it met there. The old lady had 
always carried an umbrella, and no one could convince her that 
she would not need it in Lima. Local American residents had 
to explain to the Peruvians what the funny-looking thing was 
used for. 

No matter from which direction he approaches Lima Pee sea 
the traveler is prepared for rainless Lima. To the north or 
to the south, for hundreds of miles in either direction no land 
is to be seen but the cinder-like mountain ranges on which 
no sprig of green is visible, There is neither soil nor rain in 
some of the copper-mining towns of the Andes where many 
Americans live. They have built tiny gardens by transplanting 
soil thousands of feet up the mountain sides by pack mules. In 
one place the gardens are irrigated by distilled water. 
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The President’s palace faces the Plaza 
de Armas; behind it rises Mount San 
Cristobal crowned by the famous cross 
which can be seen for miles when it 
is lighted at night. 
meted Presidential guard chats with 


At the left, a hel- : 


an American visitor. 


After Pizarro, with the aid of a Quisling of that period 
had destroyed the old Inca empire he set about the building 
a new city on this coastal plain eight miles from the sea. 
drew the plans himself, a task that could easily be accomplish 
in a few minutes. He diet laid out a checkerboard city on 
flat plain and spotted in a few plazas. He had no visions of 
city that would be either beautiful or large, or he lacked thi 
art to express them. The many handsome palm-lined boule- 
vards are comparatively vacant. He could not have devoted 
very much time to it for on the same day he laid the corner- 
stone for the cathedral where his mummified body is enshrined 
in a glass case looking like nothing so much as a huge dea 
cockroach. He destroyed the Inca empire by treachery and 
murder, and a few years later was fittingly murdered by hi 
own soldiers. 
Lima was not an industrial city, not even an agricultural mar- 
ket town, but an imperial capital from which the far-flung empire 
of Spain in the New World would be ruled. Even distant 
Buenos Aires was subject to Lima, and thus resentments were- 
bred which have not completely disappeared. The residents” 
were not, as in other places, colonists who conquered a wilderness 
and made it productive, but officials who had the easy and not 
unprofitable task of looting the subjugated Indians of their 
wealth. The Spaniard had fallen heir to the great and wealthy 
Inca empire with riches that made Europe appear poor. Control 
of the riches of the New World by the officials at Lima was 
ensured by laws restricting all trade to that city. Great wealth 
flowed into the treasury of Lima, and galleons freighted with 
gold and silver sailed from the port of Callao to the mother 
country. Lima became the richest city in the New World. It- 
was a big and important city when Buenos Aires, Santiago and 
Rio de Janeiro were small and struggling settlements. Its 
official residents lived the most courtly and luxurious lives. In 
the many curio and antique shops one finds occasional bits of 
old Spanish jewelry which give a hint of what life in Lima must 
have been like in those rich colonial days when Spain was 
mistress of the world. 
The past has been preserved in the architecture of Lima in” 
spite of the fact that the city has been frequently damaged and 
once was almost completely destroyed by earthquakes, Time | 
has not healed these gastric disturbances in the bowels of - 


The Peruvian capital is a flowering oasis set amidst cinder-like mountain ranges which stretch 
for hundreds of miles in all directions—a city of parks, plazas, boulevards and houses and 


palaces built around beautiful patios. In the center of the picture is the Plaza de Armas with 
the old cathedral on one side; diagonally opposite is the ornate new Presidential palace. Lima 


mother earth, and rarely does a fortnight pass without a quake. 
There are few buildings without cracked walls and broken cor- 
nices, though Lima has not suffered so severely as neighboring 
Callao which a few years ago was almost completely destroyed. 

The most pleasing features of the architecture of Lima are 
the courtyards which are concealed from the visitor, though one 
gets charming glimpses of them from the street. All of the old 
residences of Lima consist of one- or two-story structures built 
around patios or courtyards much like the Chinese houses in Pei- 
ping. Handsome grilled gateways, some of which look as if they 
might have been brought over by Pizarro, mark the entrances but 
do not shut off the view of a neat square which may be either tiled 
or sodded and invariably contains some growing plants. Trees 
and shrubs are planted in the patios so that, while Lima is a 
compactly built city, it has from the air a surprisingly park-like 
appearance. In the days of the viceroys these houses built 
around a courtyard constituted the aristocratic residences, but 
now it has become fashionable to live in one of the suburbs 
where a modern motor road winds carefully between gnarled 
olive trees that are said to be several hundred years old. Some 


was founded in 1535 by Pizarro, who called it “The City of Kings.” Its population is 450,000. 
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of the beautiful old courtyards are still maintained in something 
like regal style but others are neglected and used for storage. 
The many wars and revolutions which have marked the his- 
tory of Peru have had their effect on the architecture of the 
capital city. With a few exceptions, Bogota being one of them, 
most of the old shops and residences of all cities in South Amer- 
ica are at all times prepared for riots and rebellions. All houses 
are built flush with the street, the windows barred by iron 
grilles. The only entrance is by the front door or the gate to 
the patio and there are peepholes so that the caller may be 
inspected before the door or the gate is unbarred. The doors 
and windows of shops are equipped with steel shutters, and when 
shops are closed the shutters seal the place with bullet-resisting 
armor. Crowds may riot and patriots may fire rifles and 
revolvers, but the shop and the house is fairly safe from dis- 
turbances.- The political security which every city has enjoyed 
can be measured fairly accurately by the proportion of shops 
which have unprotected show windows where displays are on 
view on Sundays and holidays. There are a few of these in 
Lima, although protection does not go to the extreme it does in 
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Indians from the highlands oc- 
casionally come to Lima, but 
they feel ill at ease in the 


Santiago where all of the windows of a 
four- or five-story building were securely 
shuttered. That was a government build- 
ing housing many officials and therefore 
a tempting target in case of a revolution. 

The Peruvians have not only suffered 
from -their own revolutions but still smart 
from the effects of an invasion by their 
‘Chilean neighbors. «In Sherman’s march 
to the seas:-he was*a kindly conqueror 
compared to-the Chileans who not only 
destroyed private and public property but 
sacked the national library. 
for that reason that the books, in the 
library are now guarded like the securi- 
tiés in a bank vault. | wanted very much 
to have a look at the stacks but all I was 
allowed was a distant glimpse of them 
through iron bars. 

Pizarro would have been a queer Span- 
iard if he had not thought of plazas when 
he sketched his checkerboard city, just 
as it would have been a queer English- 
man’ who would not have thought of a 
village green in planning the villages of 
New England. With no rain Pizarro’s 
plazas must have been sorry dusty places 
until a comparatively recent time when 
an adequate water system was built by 
impounding in reservoirs the water from 
the snow-fed streams of the Andes. The 
water is expended lavishly on the turf of 
the plazas, on the shrubs and on the 
flowering trees which are almost as beau- 
tiful as those of Burma. There was one 
tree which shed its violet blossoms in 
November and at a little distance created 
the illusion that the lawn was covered 
with giant violets. 

The plazas are full of life and color all 
the year round. The principal one, 
Plaza de Armas, faces the cathedral and 
is under the constant surveillance of a 
greatly oversized statue of Pizarro on 
horseback. A great deal of the shopping 
of the city is done in the neighborhood. 
Around the plaza the second stories of 
the houses extend over the broad pave- 
ment affording protection from the sun. 


featuring 
sophisticated metropolis. 


Tschira from European 


It may be’ 


Newsstands are supplied with a large 

variety of periodicals, many of them 

photographs and 
strips 


Here the well-dressed women come to 
do their shopping—though not so. smartly 
attired as their sisters of Chile or any of 
the east coast Cities. 
are Indians, for more than half of «thé 
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population of the country is pure’ Indian,. 
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and four-fifths of the remainder’ are. 


half-breeds, leaving a half million’ or 
one-tenth of the population as of pure 
Spanish descent. For four hundred years 
they have held most of the offices, al- 


though there are now a few Indians in 


official positions. 

Most of the Indians live in the moun- 
tains where they eat dried mutton or 
salted llama meat, weave their own 
clothes and drink their own home brew 
of fermented corn. Spanish rule has not 
changed them. A _ few visitors are 
usually to be seen in Lima where they 
stand in front of show windows trans- 
fixed by the sight of merchandise for 
which they can see no conceivable use, 
They do not remain long. The sophis- 
ticated city slickers of Lima cheat and 
tease them, and they are glad to get back 


to the highlands with the herds of Ilamas. 


There are no llamas around Lima, for the 
llama can exist only in the thin air of 
high altitudes, 

The attitude of the ruling classes 
toward the predominant Indian popula- 
tion is a curious combination of fear and 
contempt. They affect to despise all 
forms of Indian art and laugh at visitors 
who buy the very interesting hand-ham- 
mered silverware or the hand-made fab- 
rics. Their term for this kind of mer- 
chandise is the Spanish equivalent of 
“Indian junk.” On the other hand, they 
are definitely uneasy about this great 
mass of silent Indians in the mountains 
above them who after all these centuries 
are still aloof, unassimilated. 
they speculate on what this mass might 
do if awakened by education or aroused 
by a racial appeal sounded by an impas- 
sioned leader. Japanese were encour- 
aged to settle in Peru because of the 
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Secretly ’ 


Mingled with them » 


Members of the Naval School parade before the cathedral. Peru’s navy 
sists of one battleship, three cruisers, eight destroyers and nine submarines 
auxiliary vessels. 
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labor. Now the rulers wish they weren’ 
there for they might arouse and organ 
ize the Indians.t. Pethaps this is nothi 
more than the workings of an. uneas 
conscience slowly becoming aware of: the 
fact that Pizarro’s oppression of the I 


dians has changed in form but has, never 


ceased. et had» 

It is with ‘reluctance that 1 speak @f~ 
the architecture of the many churches of — 
Lima. The good fathers who followed 
Pizarro must have had very dim mem- 
ories of the baroque churches and cathe- 
drals in Europe for they only made poor 
decorative 
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features, — 
achieved size without majesty and adde 
decorations. like frosting on a cake, 
When the over-decorated churches were — 
destroyed by earthquake in 1746 they — 
were rebuilt with all of their old faults, 

As one travels from Lima into the 
Peruvian Andes the churches and shrines 
are progressively more barbaric. Accord- _ 
ing to eminent historians, the Spanish ‘ 
priests who sought to convert the Aztecs | 
around Mexico City made the acceptance — 
of the new faith easier by incorporating 
in. the altar decorations some of the Py 
familiar emblems of the older Aztec re- 
ligions. a 
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The same thing was done in 
Peru, but it is rather surprising to find — 
them there after more than four hundred — 
years. High up ina village of the Andes ~ 
I saw a roadside shrine in which Inca ~ 
and Christian symbols were curiously in- 
termixed. The familiar form of the cross 
was completely obscured by figures of a 
crowing rooster, the Inca symbols for the 
sun and the moon, and other emblems 
with which I was not familiar. I would ~ 
not have known it was a Christian shrine _ 
had it not been for a blood-smeared face _ 
of Christ. ‘ 

At the foot of the cross were three dice 
just as they might fall after a cast in the ~ 
game of Bidou, the popular dice game — 
of the East Coast. The origin of this ; 
justly famous game is unknown but it 1s 


The personnel is composed of eight thousand 1 


CHURCH AND PALACE 


During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries vast quantities of 
wealth from the mines of Peru 
poured into Lima. Superb palaces 
were built, and the churches and 
monasteries glittered with gold. 
The tragic earthquake of 1746 de- 
stroyed this grandeur, and little 
remains of the original colonial 
city. Most of the churches, like 
the ornate San Pedro at the right, 
were rebuilt. One magnificent 
palace survived—the Torre Tagle 
below. It was built from material 
gathered in all parts of the world, 
and it is considered the finest ex- 
ample of Spanish colonial domestic 
architecture in South America. 


Grace Line 


played with three dice just like the game played in Greece and Rome before the time of 
Christ. Does the presence of these dice in an altar decoration indicate that this was the 
game with which Pizarro’s followers gambled for the loot they stole from the Incas? And 
does it possibly signify that Bidou was the game played on an earlier and more tragic occa- 
sion and thus became a symbolic emblem of an altar decoration? 

Peru has followed the lead of neighboring countries in social legislation and. has adopted 
maximum hours for labor without, however, doing anything about a minimum wage. There 
are many government-sponsored restaurants where the workman can get a good wholesome ; 
meal for a few cents. On the other’hand, the government offers protection to established : 
industries against wasteful and unnecessary competition. It is common in all countries to 


We 
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ainst competition from abroad, but the Peruvian policy goes much a 
xample, the cotton mills now in the country are considered to be 
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protect manufacturers ag 
. further than that. Fore 
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A statue of the ruthless conquistador, 

Pizarro, dominates the Plaza de Armas. 

This replica shows the details of the con- 

querors armor and the headpiece of 
his horse. 


Pan-American-Grace 


An equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar 
dominates this square which bears the 
name of the great South American pa- 
triot. The Greek columns in the back- 
ground mark what remains of Lima’s 
House of the Inquisition. The old 
dungeons and carved mahogany ceil- 
ings are still intact. 


About sixty per cent of the population of 

Peru is pure Indian; the white popula- 

tion of ten per cent is predominantly of 

Spanish descent and the remainder is 
chiefly mestizo. 
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The archbishop’s palace with its long Moorish 

balconies screened by a black lacy filigree of 

wood and its elaborate ornamentation in stone 

is a characteristic example of the colonial archi- 

tecture of Peru. The first archbishop was ap- 
pointed in 1545. 


quite sufficient for present needs. So the 
government has moved to prevent any im- 
mediate competition by temporarily pro- 
hibiting the importation of textile machinery 
for any new enterprises. 

There is a curious division of labor in the 
sale of the daily papers which appears to be 
the result of following old custom. When 
the big morning paper E] Commercio and 
its rival La Prensa appear on the streets 
just after early mass, huge piles of El Com- 
mercio and smaller piles of La Prensa ap- 
pear on the stands of the newsdealers. If 
they are hawked about the streets at all it 
is in the suburban district with which I am 
not familiar. There are no newsboys on 
the streets in the central district. If you 
want a copy of either paper you go to the 
newsstand and buy it. 

When the afternoon editions come out 
there is an entirely different machinery of 
distribution. No copies are piled on news- 
stands, and the proprietors are nowhere to 
be seen. Instead there are hundreds of 
ragamuffin boys and a few dozen cheerful 
ragamuffin girls who appear on the streets 
selling the papers and apparently having a 
lot of fun. The boys, who make a game 
out of it, hunt in packs so that you may 
have half a dozen on a single corner or 
walk several blocks without being able to 
find a paper on sale. The little girls, most 
of whom show traces of Indian ancestry, 
are by far the better merchants for they 
work alone and for some reason appear to 
dominate the best centers of distribution 
such as the Plaza San Martin on which the 
Hotel Bolivar is located. If there is no 
lottery drawing, the papers appear on the 
streets about three o’clock, and on the days 
when there is a lottery, about two hours 
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Inca and Christian symbols are 

strangely intermixed in the roadside 

shrines of Peru. The two disks at 

either end of the crossbar are Inca 

symbols of the sun and moon. The 

other objects are associated with the 
story of the crucifixion. 


later, for the list of winning numbers con- 
stitutes the most important news on dull 
days. In fact, from the number of lottery 
ticket-vendors who are always under foot 
one would assume that everyone in Lima 
was a regular purchaser of tickets. At 
about seven o’clock the young merchants 
assume that the market has reached the 
saturation point, just as their small stom- 
achs have reached the exhaustion point, so 
they go home to supper and to bed, and if 
anyone wants a paper after that hour he will 
have to wait until the morning papers are 
published. 

The Lima police are mostly short, stout 
and dark. At first I got the impression that 
they were tall but I soon found that they 
appeared tall only because of the very low 
average height of the Peruvian. Even in 
the daytime they are very smartly attired 
with high boots, khaki uniforms with white 
facings. But when the sun drops out of 
sight on the coastal plain and the tempera- 
ture drops, they appear in all their glory— 
a khaki cape with red facings always worn 
open so as to give the best theatrical effect. 
But the most striking piece of his equipment 
is the traffic whistle which has trumpet-like 
qualities and in the hands of an expert is 
able to give expression to strong emotions. 
I have heard the whistle in the lips of an 
enraged policeman express unprintable re- 
marks to a chauffeur who passed a red light. 

After an association with taxi drivers in 
many parts of the world I think I would 
rate those of Lima as the most friendly. 
Unlike others of their calling who look on 
the traveler as some lesser person, the Lima 
taxi driver is quite willing to accept him as 
an equal, a fellow man whose ignorance 

(Continued on page 38) 
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At the top of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, thirteen hundred 
feet above the sea, stands 
an observation post from 
which there is a magnificent 
view of the Straits and the 
Spanish mainland. 


The town of Gibraltar has 
a population of about twenty 
thousand in normal times. 
Most of the buildings are of 
comparatively recent date, 
for almost all the old struc- 
tures were destroyed be- 
tween 1779 and 1783 when 
the Rock was successfully 
defended against ‘Spain by 
British during one of the 
greatest sieges in history. 
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Black Star 


By ROSALIE BARNES 


EN happier days, not so very long ago, tourists went ashore at Gibraltar for 
an hour or two when their ship called there for passengers and mail. They 
would visit the ruins of the ancient Moorish castle, and the galleries cut within 
the Rock, and drive out to Europa Point to see the view. Perhaps they would 
stop to read the inscriptions on the old tombstones in the pathetic little ceme- 
tery beside the ivy-covered Charles V Gate, where lie so many victims of the 
“Glorious Battle off Trafalgar,” and those who died “Of a Malignant Fever” 
which scourged the garrison in the early days of the eighteenth century. 

Of course these carefree travelers kept a watchful eye open in hopes of a 
glimpse of the famous monkeys, the only wild ones in Europe; how they got 
there, nobody knows. Then the visitors would wander back along the strag- 
gling Main Street, with its gay little shops where Moroccan leathergoods, 
Oriental silks and embroideries, Indian brasses, and surely all the perfumes of 
France were offered for sale at such tempting prices. Then, laden with spoil, 
they returned to the ship, to go on with the cruise, eager for the next exciitng 
port. 

Those days are gone now. But a year ago, although there were no tourists, 
a life of great activity and interest went on amongst the some twenty thousand 
residents of the little town nestling against the side of the Rock. For Gibraltar 
is not only a great fortress but also a British Crown Colony, which in normal 
times supports a large civilian population and a staff of colonial officials, as well 
as many officers and men of His Majesty’s forces and their families. There 
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are schools, churches and hospitals, and 
all the usual institutions of everyday life. 

After weeks of cold wind and drizzle, 
spring burst suddenly on the Mediter- 
ranean. A hundred flowers brightened 
the great Rock, and bougainvillea and 
wisteria flung rich tapestries of red and 
purple over trellis and wall. The Ala- 
meda Gardens, climbing up from the sea, 
were ablaze with bloom and color, while 
masses of creamy lilies grew on the larg- 
er slopes, and the fragrance of phlox and 
heliotrope perfumed the soft air. The 
winter rains had turned the Spanish hills 
across the bay to vivid green, and the 
little white houses of Algeciras were 
strung along the shore like pearls against 
a velvet cushion. To the south, the 
rugged coast of Morocco frowned down 
upon the Straits. 

The British well understand the value 
of play, and in the midst of the strain of 
wartime activity their sports and their 
pleasant life went on as normally as pos- 
sible during. their limited leisure hours. 
For a time there were dinners and 
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parties; people played tennis and drove 
into Spain for golf and picnics, or rode 
their horses along the flat shore between 
La Linea and Algeciras. Gibraltar is 
too small and restricted to have room for 
more than a few tennis courts, and a 
friendly Spanish hinterland has always 
been the garrison’s playground. 

There were dances and concerts for 
charity in the assembly rooms on the 
parade ground, and races on Saturdays 
at the Jockey Club. Taking advantage 
of longer leave, officers and their fam- 
ilies sometimes went to see the wonders 
of the Alhambra at Granada, or to 
Ronda, that fairy-tale city perched high 
on incredible cliffs above its rushing jade- 
green river. Or, in search of a little 
gaiety, they crossed the Straits for a 
weekend in romantic Tangier. 

Our house was high against the Rock, 
and from its windows we looked out 
upon a fascinating scene in the harbor 
just below. It seemed as if all the ships 
in the world were there, for the contra- 
band control allowed nothing to pass 
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The length of Gibraltar from the base of the 
cliff in the foreground to Europa Point in the 
distance is only two and one-half miles. No- 
where else in the world does so small an area 
of land have such great strategic importance. 


through the Straits, and every vessel was 
stopped by the patrol and brought in for 
the examination of mail and cargo. Oc- 
casionally a ship would try to slip by, but 
in that case a warning shot was fired 
across her bow, and in she came to an 
allotted anchorage outside the break- 
water. 

French and British destroyers dashed 
busily in and out; convoys came and 
went; we could almost tell the time by 
the regularity of the aerial patrol; the 
pilot banked steeply overhead, careful not 
to fly over Spanish territory, and then 
alighted on the water inside the Mole, 
and taxied swiftly to his anchorage. 
Sometimes a great battleship or airplane 
carrier would glide in slowly, without 
lights, under cover of darkness, and a few 
days later as mysteriously disappear. 


Monkemeyer 
row strip of land leads from Gibraltar to 
vanish town of La Linea. At the Spanish 
r huge guns could be set in place if the 
powers should decide to attack the Rock. 


At night there was frequent searchlight drill, 
and a lovely sight it was to see the long fingers 
of bluish light, from many different points, sweep- 
ing across the sky like a widespread fan, crossing 
and recrossing one another in an attempt to find 
an elusive plane. Flying at great altitude, the 
plane tries to avoid the searching rays, but eventu- 
ally, guided by the sound of the motor in the still 
night air, one beam of light succeeds in picking 
out the aircraft, and the others quickly follow, 
and hold it in the interlaced rays like a silver 
moth in a silver net. 

As spring advanced, the situation changed. 
Rumors flew about like flocks of birds, and it is 
impossible to’ describe the atmosphere in the 
mounting tension, as the weight of uneasiness 
and vague anxiety grew increasingly heavy. 

The authorities issued orders for the evacua- 
tion of women and children; one’s friends seemed 
to vanish over night, and often there was no 
chance to say good-bye, for troop ships came in 
and took them away at a few hours’ notice. The 
families of the army and navy and colonial 
officials went home to England. For the civil 
population, arrangements were made to. send 
them to French Morocco, and a small ship, flying 
the green Egyptian flag, was chartered. Women, 
children, old men, and boys under fourteen were 
sent into the unknown. 

Practically none of these poor souls had ever 
left the narrow confines of Gibraltar before, and 
all were heartbroken at being parted from their 
homes. Proud of being British subjects, these 
natives of Gibraltar are Spanish by blood, and 
many of the older ones could not even speak 
English. 

In spite of their unhappiness over the evacu- 
ation, most of them behaved with courage and 
fortitude, although a few of the women were 
hysterical in their grief. 


After the great battle of Trafalgar the body of 
Admiral Nelson was carried ashore at Rosia Bay 
which is seen here from the upper part of the 
town. Some of the old fortifications, which now 
serve no important purpose, still stand. What 


purpose will be served by the modern fortifications 
honeycombing the mighty Rock remains to be 
They have cost England millions, and the 
efforts of her best military engineers. 


seen. 
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Black Star 


The scene at the dock was pitiful. Helpless 
cripples and bed-ridden old folk were carried 
aboard on stretchers. Children ran excitedly about 
the decks, considering it a joyful adventure, in 
striking contrast to the despair of their elders. 

The ship was small and could only accommo- 
date a few hundred at a time, so the evacuation 
took several weeks. The town was divided into 
zones, and all from a certain locality sailed to- 
gether. They left in the evening, passing without 
lights through the Straits, and out into the At- 
lantic, down the African coast. They reached 
Casablanca early next morning. One or two died 
on this voyage; a baby or two was born. 

The French at Casablanca received them with 
every kindness; the Red Cross was at the dock to 
meet the boat, with rolls and coffee, and milk for 
the children, The sick were taken at once to 
hospitals, and big buses carried the others to quar- 
ters that had been prepared for them. The refu- 
gees had brought with them a limited amount of 
clothes, bedding and kitchen utensils, so were able 
to start their simple housekeeping at once. The 
weather was delightful, food abundant, and their 
surroundings so pleasant that many of them 
wrote back to their men-folk at Gibraltar that, 
apart from the separation, they liked the new life 
very well. 

Later, after France fell, these poor creatures 
were ordered to leave Morocco and _ suffered 
great hardships while awaiting transportation 
back to the Rock. Their French hosts turned 
against them, and the local authorities treated 
them so badly that they even had difficulty in 
procuring food. They finally returned to Gib- 
raltar, amid wholesale rejoicing. But this was 
short-lived. The situation was even more peri- 
lous than before as by this time air-raids had 
started, so after a few weeks the weary pilgrimage 
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In normal times the town of Gibraltar bustles 


with motor cars, trucks and pedestrians. The 

native population is largely of Spanish and 

Jewish extraction. The British garrison used 
to number one thousand. 
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Nerve Center of the World 


When Dickens saw Washington on his visit to America 
in 1842 he described it as a “monument raised to a de- 
ceased project whose spacious avenues begin in nothing 
and lead nowhere.” Today, under the impetus of the 
New Deal and the war, the Washington envisioned by 
Pierre L’Enfant is materializing. In this picture, the 
Library of Congress with its Annex in the lower left 
foreground and the Supreme Court Building to its right 
face the Capitol, flanked by the Senate and House Office 
Buildings. At the foot of the Capitol the Mall stretches 
to the Washington Monument and beyond to the Reflect- 
ing Pool and the Lincoln Memorial. Old buildings have 
been torn down to make way for vast government office 
buildings in the Triangle of which the Capitol is the 
apex, and the work is not finished yet. At the far left 
near the river is the Bureau of Engraving where the 
government is busily making new bills with which to 
meet its enormously increased expenditures. 
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WOU cannot get a room in Washington by just asking for it. Certain 
hotels have converted their basements into dormitories where arriving 
defense-order men can at least doze off or freshen up before going to the 
appointed cubicles or conference rooms of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Their host, the government of this rearming America, is also 
panting for.space: even old theaters have been taken over for the fast- 
expanding net of defense offices, the chiefs conferring amid partitions 
hastily built in the orchestra, stenographers typing away in the boxes, 
and filing clerks shuffling papers way up in the balcony. 

The streets of the capital are a-throb with officers and officials, secre- 
taries and businessmen from all states and territories, also with indus- 
trialists and union delegates in search of mediation. Such words as “pri- 
ority,” “airplanes,” “tanks,” “guns,” “destroyers,” are heard a thousand 


LUNCHEON AL FRESCO 


Washington has been very 
informal in its eating habits 
since the First World War 
when enormous Cafeterias 
sprang up to take care of 
the thousands of govern- 
ment employees who had to 
be fed downtown every day. 
Now even the cafeterias are 
so crowded that many prefer 
a sandwich on a park bench. 


times from a thousand mouths wherever 
you go, whomever you see. 

And yet, despite the seeming chaos, 
amid the jesting and bickering, work is 
being done, and the OPM men are cheer- 
ful though harried. We will win, we will 
win, they say and write and wire as they 
hurry and scurry. 

Something tells both us and foreigners 
—and, among us, both isolationists and 
interventionists—that whether or not we 
like it the world’s fate is being decided 
in Washington. The stately halls on the 
banks of the Potomac echo to voices 
which, however reluctantly, have to de- 
cree the destiny of the homes on the 
Thames and the Yangtze and perhaps the 
Seine and the Rhine, the Vistula and 
the Moskva. Whether or not we want 
it, America seems to be on the way to 
becoming the world’s leading empire of 
tomorrow. London may win, London 
may lose, but in either case Washington 
is taking over. 

And what is this capital city of Amer- 
ica that may become the unwilling center 
of the world? | 

In the minds of newspaper readers 
and movie goers who have never visited 
Washington, the name conjures up news- 
reels of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
being inaugurated; scenes of Easter egg- 
rolling on the White House lawns bathed 
in spring sunshine; rows of tender cherry 
trees blooming against the background 
of tidal basin waters; Memorial Day 
ceremonies before the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington; white-clad, 
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sweltering crowds watching Fourth of 
July parades clanking along the broad 
avenues in the heat for which Washing- 
ton summers are famous; the scores of 
scenes and impressions conveyed by 
radios, newspapers, magazines and pho- 
tographs. 

A true enough picture, but to this our 
American who is also an indefatigable 
tourist adds such further details as the 
hideous overornate curlicues of the old 
Library of Congress, the prim beauty of 
its new Annex, the classical lines of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, the perfec- 
tion of the Supreme Court building. He 
remembers the solemn eighteenth-century 


simplicity of Mount Vernon, where . 


George Washington lived; also the stark- 
ness of Ford’s Theater and, opposite it, 
of Petersen House where Abraham Lin- 
coln died. The tourist’s mind will ever 
go back to the old mansions of Lafayette 
Square with their lovely lintels and ex- 
quisite chandeliers and not so exquisite 
slave quarters, where the spirit of Dolly 
Madison and Commodore Decatur still 
seem to hover. The heavy finger of 
Washington Monument will dimly rise 
out of the green of West Potomac Park, 
but the sculptured Lincoln brooding near 
the Reflecting Pool will remain a sharper 
memory. Such is the tourist’s Wash- 
ington. 

But what is a Washingtonian’s Wash- 
ington? If you are speaking to a much- 
traveled man or woman who has settled 
in the capital you will hear the lament 
that the city is too full of politics. It is 


Y. Times 


a unique capital in the sense that it rep- 
resents the political center of its country 
without being the nodal point of the na- 
tion’s culture. It is not the art and the- 
ater center that Paris has been for cen- 
turies. Nor is it the arbiter of society 
and business that London was until the 
blitz. Moscow is not only Russia’s capi- 
tal but also tries to be her spiritual leader 
in a meaning surely unknown to Wash- 
ington. Berlin and Rome brook no com- 
petitors in their respective empires, but 
Washington has a rival in New York 
and another, a tinsel one, in Hollywood. 

Hardly a century and a half old, 
Washington is the youngest of the world’s 
chief capitals. Almost alone among them, 
it was made to order, on a site practically 
virgin until 1790. Other capitals have 
populations running into several millions 
and are the largest cities in their respec- 
tive lands. Washington has only recently 
reached the 700,000 mark, and is but the 
tenth largest American city. 

It is an overgrown Main Street, a small 
town gone big and high-hat. So they tell 
you in Washington. Don’t you believe 
it! The nasty thing is said about so many 
American cities, apologetically or scorn- 
fully, and it is true of so very few of 
them. It is not true of our capital, of 
all cities. If anything, Washington is a 
charming Southern town which has 
grown large and cosmopolitan without 
altogether losing its drawl. 

Washington is an artificially created 
one-industry town with the morals of the 
company union obligatory for all inhabi- 
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the case. There is no sameness either in the city’s physical as- 
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Besides, there is no single set of usages for the governing 
cireles themselves, for there are so many sets within those 
circles. There is the Co Preto HS set, the Senatorial set, the 


set, the Army separately and the Navy 
the economists, and s6 on. The 


come fresh from small 


VMDOASSY Set, the caoinetl 


legal group, 
rushing, kowtewinge crewds, 


big cities, add to the diversity of views, aims, and 
»f speaking and dressing and bridge playing while 
trving to fuse themselves with this set or that. 


Te be sure, up to a point, the sets do overlap, for the city is 
for the same Uncle Sam. 
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fewer week-end journeys to Mankia tian. The Baye fone to dig 
cover good angles to living in Washington—sailing the Potomac 


or Chesapeake Bay in the summer; horseback riding and pick-— 
nicking amid the sylvan delights of Rock Creek Park; visiting ~ 
from snug home to snug home in the winter; eating in the hal- 
old-style seafood and chophouse — 
landmarks; partaking of the religious experience of the Lincoln” 
Memorial when there weren’t too many tourists around; finding ” 


lowed rooms of Washington’s 


cultural stimulus in the Corcoran, Freer, Duncan Phillips and — 


other galleries; and even taking in—or delivering—an occasional — 


lecture in one of the local universities such as Georgetown, 
George Washington, American or Catholic. 


Foreign affairs and war contracts are the latest magnet draw- 
ing sO many new faces to Washington. Business men from the ~ 


South, Middle West, and Far West; army and navy officers” 
from the outlying posts and tennitarieas foreign correspondents _ 
and high-placed refugees from all over the worle=aan all dash 
‘round, sit in interminable conferences, give or take advice or 
orders over the telephones. 
12,000 stenographers who-have been hired since the first of the ~ 
year. Major L’Enfant’s dream of a truly cosmopolitan capital 
is coming to life with a startling suddenness. 

Your old W ashingtonian will grow enthusiastic as he talks of © 


that French émigré, Major Pierre Charles went and his — é 


vision, troubles and sad fate. One hundred and fifty years ago 
the stranger within the new American gates planned this city 


well and wisely, paying for his farsightedness with sufferings at _ 


the hands of his American contemporaries, who failed to under- 
stand him and his vista of an empire and the capital it deserved 
So runs the story in books and oral legend. 

But frankly, your true New Yorker or Chicagoan (and I am 
both) does not find much of a helpful system in all those circles 
and diagonal avenues of Washington. A daring vision ‘of an 
empire capital? Perhaps. A sensible time-saving idea behind 
the circles and diagonals? I don’t see it. I come to Washington 
scores of times, I stay there weeks at a stretch, and I get lost 
in Major L’Enfant’s system at least twice each trip and surely 
three times each day I spend in the capital. I lose my avenue 
each time it hits one of those circles. I round the circle once, 
twice, sometimes thrice before I rediscover my avenue. No, give 
me the straight streets and avenues of New York. 

One third of Washington’s population is Negro, but unlike 
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THE DAILY LINEUP 


Hours are staggered in Washington, some employees going to work as early as seven o’clock, but even that does not prevent long lines 

standing in wait for their street cars at the end of the day. This queue is from the Office of Production Management, one of the busiest 

offices in the city. Washington has grown from a city of 663,000 when the census was taken last year to over 700,000 within the city limits 
and probably a million in Greater Washington. 


other Southern cities, Washington has no Jim Crow laws. Act- 
ually, however, its attitude toward Negroes is Jim Crow. Un- 


’ officially but most decidedly the colored folk encounter the same 


prejudices and suffer from the same restrictions as in, say, At- 


lanta or San Antonio. The way Negroes are excluded from the 
theaters of Washington, to cite but one of the many examples, 
shocks many a fresh arrival from the North and Midwest. 

There is also something provincial as well as Southern in the 
way certain sections of the capital have preserved their old 
streets and houses. I speak of an accidental preservation, not the 
carefully planned, museum - minded effort noticeable around 
Lafayette Circle. I speak, for instance, of the area Southeast 
and Southwest of the Hill which seems to have changed but 
little since the 1860’s. The houses of dirty cream or spotted 
pink and brown, with their narrow doors and narrower windows 
and crumbling brick cornices, line the quiet streets. You almost 
see Walt Whitman, nurse to the Civil War soldiers, stride along 
the sidewalks—the good poet, not as yet gray, laden with bags 
of fruit and bottles of milk and rum for the wounded. 

It is in this area that even now you will find boardinghouses 
presided over by genteel but not too prosperous Southern ladies, 
some of them given to drink. Thus the air of shabby hopeless- 


ness extends into our own days. Here is also the memory of the 
Bonus March, the sad story of the Hoover time when troops 
were sent to charge the hungry veterans crying for help. Some- 
where nearby you will come across the only slums of Washing- 
ton, the two hundred Negro alleys of appalling want and un- 
sanitary conditions so near the august Hill, so close to the politi- 
cal heart of America. Those terrible alleys are being syste- 
matically eliminated by Roosevelt’s administration, but the last 
of them won't be gone for some time yet. 

The conflict of the old and the new, of riches and want, is 
nowhere so pronounced as on the Hill—and in more than one 
sense. The very architecture of the Capitol building is a not too 
happy fusion of poverty and wealth. Conceived in the classical 
simplicity of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
the buildings on the Hill were decorated and added to in the 
last century. Early America was rich in taste but poor in money. 
Latter-day America was wealthy materially but lacked taste. 
Simple gracefulness and sense of proportion were lost in the 
post-Civil War abundance of statuary, carvings, carpets, over- 
stuffed chairs and stilted canvases. A reformation began in the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s. You can see the cheerier result in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Yemenite Jew, wearing 
phylacteries on his forehead 
and left arm, sounds the 
shofar announcing the _be- 
ginning of the Sabbath Day. 


Jerusalem cry or naval 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


Photographs Courtesy of American Colony, Jerusalem 
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The Temple Area and the Dome of the Rock, where Solomon’s Temple is supposed to have stood, has 
been a place of religious sanctity from time immemorial. To the right is the Garden of Gethsemane. 


No city in the world has such a cosmopolitan population as Jerusalem. In her streets you 
meet every nationality and hear every tongue. At the last census taken it was discovered 
that its citizens spoke twenty-nine different languages. . | 
Today there are virtually two cities, the old Bible city within the walls with its narrow, 
winding streets and array of holy places, and Greater Jerusalem which has sprung up 
outside the ramparts—a modern, flourishing and busy metropolis, boasting spacious boule- 
vards, fine public buildings and possessing all the amenities of a progressive Western City. 
It is one of the tragic ironies in the long chronicle of Jewish history that hostile armies 
should threaten Jerusalem now that it is a Jewish city for the first time since Roman days. 
Of her 120,000 population some sixty per cent are Jews. You can divide them into two 
distinct types—the smart, modern, politically-minded Zionist, and his more sedate yet inde- 


These little black boxes half an inch 
square, called phylacteries, contain ap- 
propriate quotations from the Pentateuch 
and are worn by devout Jews at their 34 
services. The straps are tied to represent 
the Hebrew letter Y which stands for 
the word Yahweh, the Hebrew Jehovah. 


pendent orthodox brother. The former 
have flocked into the city in large num- 
bers during the past twelve or fifteen 
years, settling outside the ramparts and 
literally transforming Jerusalem from a 
quiet, easy-going though somewhat mixed 
religious community into a busy admin- 
istrative and industrial center. 

There is a world of difference between 
the two types. Whereas the modern 


_ Jew believes he is justified in resorting 


to politics to achieve his cherished desire 
of a national home in the land of his 
forefathers, his orthodox brother will 
shake his head and tell you that it is 
wrong to invoke human aid in such a 
divine affair and that Jehovah will re- 
store the land to Israel in his own way 
and in his own good time. The ortho- 


_ dox Jew follows the precepts laid down 


in the Pentateuch most strictly and ac- 
knowledges also the rulings of the Tal- 
mud. His whole life in fact—physical, 
social, religious, moral and philosophical 
—is permeated with strange rules and 
regulations laid down in the Rabbinical 
books. As a result he presents a picture 
of Jewish life not dissimilar to that which 
was in vogue in the days of Jesus. 

The greater number of them dwell in 
the crowded narrow lanes of the old city. 
If the truth must be told, their. quarters 
are inclined to be dirty and unkempt. 
The majority earn their living as crafts- 
men, following all kinds of trades, but 
principally as small shopkeepers. A few 
are subsidized; that is, paid by Jewish 
societies abroad to wail at the Wailing 
Wall, observe the festivals and in this 
way keep alive Jewish customs in the 
Holy City. They are all very inde- 
pendent, holding themselves rigidly aloof 
from their neighbors. Their synagogues 
are among the oldest buildings in the 
city. 

Among them are many sects, the most 
numerous being the Ashkenazim Jews 
who originally hailed from Russia, Po- 
land and Germany. They are dis- 


Silver filigree adorns the outer coverings to the hand-written scrolls 
in the cupboard of the Istanbulia Synagogue. 


Torah or law, and several of them are over two hundred years old. 
Ordinarily it takes a scribe a year to write a complete copy. 


These. contain the 


tinguished by their dress, a velvet gab- 
erdine or cloak and a fur-trimmed hat. 
This type of headgear goes back to the 
Middle Ages. At that time the Jews in 
Central Europe were forced to wear this 
headgear to distinguish them from their 
Gentile neighbors. Asa result they have 
come to adopt it as their own. With 
their fur-trimmed hats and flowing vel- 
vet cloaks and curls on either side of 
the face in obedience to the law “Thou 
shalt not mar the corners of thy beard,” 
they will be recalled by all who have vis- 
ited the Holy City. 

Then we have the Sephardim, or Span- 
ish-speaking Jews, who came from Spain 
in the fifteenth century, when they were 
driven out of that country by persecu- 
tion. Bokharan and Georgian Jews 
from various parts of Turkestan claim 
that their ancestors immigrated to these 
parts from Babylonia after the captivity. 
They are very fond of gorgeous colors 
which they display in their picturesque 
robes. There are Syrian and Bagdad 
Jews who have assimilated the manners 
and looks of the Arabs perhaps more 
than any other of their co-religionists. 
There are the Karaites, a small sect from 
the Crimea, who do not accept the Tal- 
mudic writings. Particularly interesting 
are the Yemenites from Southern Arabia. 
They claim to be descendants from the 
tribe of Gad. In features and dress 
they resemble the swarthy Bedouin of the 
desert. Having been isolated from the 
rest of the world for many centuries, 
their life today resembles that which their 
ancestors followed in the very early cen- 
turies. 

These orthodox Jews worship in their 
own synagogues and keep the various 
festivals and fasts. The form of serv- 
ice, though having much in common, 
varies with the different sects, some re- 
garding the Talmud as a greater author- 
ity than the Pentateuch or Bible. Many 
of the synagogues are little more than 
large rooms containing a few books on 


shelves or cupboards, a tribune and a 
reading desk. All, of course, boast of 
their Scrolls of the Law written entirely 
by hand. Some of these scrolls are over 
two hundred years old and much prized. 
Unlike the synagogues in Continental 
cities where men and women sit together, 
the women are hidden away in galleries 
from the men. As the prayers are re- 
cited, the congregation rocks backward 
and forward, repeating meanwhile the 
sacred words. 

When the shofar is sounded just be- 
fore sunset on Friday announcing the be- 
ginning of the holy day, all is bustle in the 
Jewish quarter of Jerusalem. Every 
form of activity is rigidly placed aside. 
Nothing must be done to infringe those 
numerous laws regarding conduct and 
actions on Jehovah’s sacred day. In the 
devout Jewish household there is no cook- 
ing, sufficient food having been prepared 
already. Even in winter the labor of at- 
tending a fire is surmounted by resorting 
to an oil stove which will maintain the 
necessary heat without attention. The 
synagogue and its services are the center 
of attraction. It is then that you pass in 
the streets of the old city strange and 
picturesque figures noiselessly wending 
their way to their little synagogues. 
There are women in plain dark frocks 
wearing multicolored shawls drawn tight- 
ly over the head. The men are clad in 
long cloaks of various colors—black, blue 
and a bright orange—worn over a silken 
vest, the whole held in by a belt. Their 
headgear may be a wide fur-lined cap, a 
black turban, or felt hat, the style of dress 
indicating their particular sect. The lit- 
tle boys with their side curls and wide 
felt hats remind one of a miniature An- 
glican clergyman. 

This much can be said about these strict 
upholders of the law as laid down in 
their sacred books. They have seen to it 
that their brethren acknowledge the Sab- 


‘bath. Young Jews from Central and 
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Outside the Wailing Wall towards evening on Fridays mourners chant 
their litany of tears “For the temple that is destroyed, for the walls 
that are overthrown, for their majesty that is departed, for their great 
men that lie dead.” 
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wished not to shock the nurses and 
that he imagined her feelings to some 
extent paralleled his own, though he 
was quite sure she would not simi- 
larly express them. 

But out of the first confusion of 
overcrowding and of feelings of 
suspicion, fortunately never other 
than mild, came not a bitter clash of 
opposing forces but a strong fusion 
of varying cultural backgrounds. 
The fusion was accomplished not by 
one set of individuals changing habits 
and customs to suit another but by 
each group successfully winning, by 
a refusal to be anything but them- 
selves, the respect of the other. The 
initial sense of opposition began to 
diminish, and the terms Szechwan 
and down-river, while still in use, 
lost their sting. Once introduced, the 
two peoples found nothing about each 
other they disliked. Down-river 
refugees developed an almost local 
pride in the newly widened streets, 
in the green of the fields, in the 
mildness of the climate and in the 
beauty of the campus. Chengtu might 
be a bit old*fashioned; certainly it 
could not boast of as. many modern 
shops as Nanking and Peiping; it 
still had a few narrow winding 
alleys; its knowledge of modern prac- 
tices in medicine and agriculture was 
not widespread. But the city was 
energetic and bustling, and it was set 
on a great plain of lush and green 
fertility. The land brought forth two 
major crops a year; flowers and 
creepers and out-spreading trees grew 
wherever there was space for their 
roots. The Tibetan rampart of sheer 


' snow made an amazing panorama on 
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- dependent and energetic. 


And the people were in- 

What is 
more, local professional activity was 

excellent in its methods, accurate in 
its knowledge of local conditions’ and 
limited only in extent, and the down- 
river leaders began to see themselves 
as extenders of already established 
enterprise, not as instigators of work 
in a virgin field. 

Szechwan, in turn, accepted en- 
thusiastically its reinforcements as 
soon as it was convinced that the 
reinforcements would not each one 
of them expect to act as a major- 
general. The province welcomed the 
increase in its schools and sent its 
own students to down-river institu- 
tions in great number. Besides, the 
universities centered attention not 
only on school-room procedure but 
on outside practice. Student organ- 
izations undertook summer work 
projects for wounded soldiers and 
for health and education campaigns 
in the countryside. Additional liter- 
acy classes were established on’ the 
campuses, in the churches and in 
public buildings. University rural 
extension centers were developed, and 


clear days. 


farm families: were trained in more 


efficient methods in everything from 
selecting seed for corn to weaving 
cloth for the market. Public health 
drives developed new impetus. The 


facilities of already existing medical 


institutions were extended. Even 
conservative opposition to these ac- 
tivities—as, for instance, to a mass 
“movement for political reform—had 
the effect of bringing Szechwan and 
down-river closer together instead of 
forcing them apart. 
New impetus was given to work in 


almost every field. Missionary ac- 
tivity, implemented by the arrival of 
workers from the east, spread itself 
into new areas. YM and YWCA 
work appeared in sections where once 
the name had never been heard; 
projects in city welfare and in rural 
rehabilitation were launched. New 
shops and new shopfronts appeared 
on the larger streets. Repair shops, 
shops for the making of machine 
tools and engine parts, additional 
power plants, industrial cooperatives, 
credit cooperatives: these appeared 
not only in the larger cities but in 
small walled towns whose only ap- 
parent concession to modernization 
was a motor road through the center. 
What is more, vast development 
schemes were set afoot for the re- 
leasing of West China’s rich natural 
resources, and the ever-growing net- 
work of roads was bringing’ closer 
the day when those schemes would be 
realized. A pharmaceutical factory 
was, on a small scale, already a 
reality; China was beginning to make 
for herself drugs from the raw mate- 
rials which she had once exported to 
the United States, later to import 
in a finished state. 

It was in the midst of this activity 
that refugee and Szechwanese alike 
realized that differences in dialect 
were no longer a source of trouble. 
Rural workers found themselves ad- 
dressing farmers in the farmets’ 
idiom. Local church bodies, after 
having been addressed by men from 
all parts of China, found themselves 
understanding even a man born in 
Fukien, speaking Peiping with a 
Shanghai accent. Down-river buyers 
discovered that ricksha pullers under- 
stood their directions; in shops con- 
fusion between children and shoes 
ceased; varying dialects began to be 
understood in all but outlying dis- 
tricts. 

In fact, today the refugees are 
almost as Szechwanese as they are 
natives of the former cities. Many of 
them have lived three years in the 
province. Many of them have set 
up business and have married into 
Szechwan families. Ties professional 
and social have been formed. The 
question today is not how much cul- 
tural fusion will result from the trek 
west, but how many refugees will go 
home once military conditions make 
return possible. It is generally be- 
lieved that a substantial number will 
never return, and that a tremendous 
migration of people undertaken to 
escape Japanese terror will in the end 
knit China even more closely to- 
gether than suffering under enemy 
bombs has already knit it. 


For, though we have spoken only of 
China’s Far West and have paid 
particular attention to Chengtu, the 
migration is of no such limits. It has 
become a factor in the life of every 
province of China. Each one of the 
thirty-odd million persons who are a 
part of it—whether he fled a hundred 
miles or a thousand—and each one 
of the persons with whom he came 
in contact is today necessarily less 
local in his notions of geography, 
customs and speech. Japanese terror 
is unifying the dialects of a language 
that years of textbook study had 
never succeeded in bringing together. 
The complacent isolation of old days 
is gone. 


an 
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the buildings that stretch west from 
the Hill to the River. 

This is the so-called Federal Tri- 
angle Development, between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the Mall, and 
its extensions along the opposite 
edges of the Mall as well as on the 
other side of the neighboring Ellipse. 
In these modern giants housing De- 
partments of Commerce, Justice, La- 
bor, Agriculture, Interior, Archives 
and others, you have a feeling of 
power and plenty, of the enormous 
resources of the mightiest nation on 
earth brought together to build these 
symbols of a democratic yet firm 
government. The very size of the 


“buildings leaves you entranced—the 


great blocks of pillars, arches, doors, 
windows seem endless. Here and 
there interrupted by monuments and 
hotels old and new, by stores and 
trolley-car lines, by theaters and va- 
cant lots, these temples of the goy- 
ernment unswervingly resume their 
majestic sweep. 

Murals and humans seem brighter 
in this area than on the Hill. Cer- 
tainly they are to be preferred to 
the outdated statuary outside the 
buildings wherever you go. In the 
new buildings even the clerks seem 
to be brisker. Life throbs in quicker 
streams and on a grander scale. If 
you have friends or business in the 
Triangle (or Triangle-type giants), 
the luncheon hour sucks you into the 
surging, shuffling crowds of the great 
cafeterias on one of the immense 
floors with their good smell, low 
prices, and perfect and good-natured 
order. As you look around you 
either at this time or on the streets 
outside the buildings during the mor- 
ning and evening rush hours, you say 
to yourself, so this is the much-touted 
paradise of the American male! In- 
deed, the rabbit-warrens of the in- 
numerable offices fairly swarm with 
women clerks. Few raving beauties 
among them, true, but many are 
pretty, capable-looking, good wives- 
to-be. 

But even here the crisis of the 
world outside is the underlying -mo- 
tif. The restless wonder, the breath- 
less expectation of great events are 
in the air. Men and women snatch 
at the latest editions of newspapers 
and scan the headlines as they eat, 
work or walk down the endless cor- 
ridors to friends’ or chiefs’ affices. 
Portable radios are on the desks even 
of lesser executives. Visitors from 
foreign lands are pounced upon to 
give their views and guesses as to 
what the rest of the world wants or 
does not want America to say or do. 
Arrivals from other cities, particu- 
larly from the isolationist Midwest, 
are questioned for hours as to opin- 
‘ion back home. Acquaintances with 
connections in the embassies are 
pumped for tips, hints, encourage- 
ments and threats. 

You follow the lead of this last 
quest. You too wish to know what 
the diplomats on the Potomac are 
doing or saying these days. 

In the diplomats’ line along Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, with its offshoots in 
the Kalorama Road region and 
along Connecticut Avenue, what 
strikes you most is the tragic aspect 
of the embassies and legations rep- 
resenting the nations large and small 
swallowed by the Axis and Stalin. 
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-selling of art treasures by so: 


From friends and Britain a 
corner grocers you hear sad tale 
the tucking-in of exalted 
Newspapermen and social clim 
swap gossip of the dimmed 
in that region: fewer or no 
tions; scantier cocktail hours; 


the legations; the frantic hunt 
smaller apartments and for sg 
earnings by translations and o 
such pursuits. “Sadness remin 
of postwar Vienna,” defines a mt 
traveled observer. “The grande 
that was, you know.” 
On the other hand, there i 
grim but largely futile effort at 
pansion and gaiety on the part of 
conquerors. 
A friend tells me of a part 
ranged by a certain Japanese f 
tionary, at which an astounding 
ray of beverages was served to 
invited newspapermen. “The | 
and his aides tried to get us dr 
and talkative,” my friend relates. ‘ 
ended by our carrying the load pre 
well, while the host and _ his 
could not stand eke own. batteri 
In no time they were bubbling 
babbling all over all.” 4 
The Nazi embassy is more de- 
corous in its effort. Also, it tries to 
be more subtle. Frau Thomsen! the 
handsome wife of Hitler’s char 
d'affaires, attempted to win over lo- 
cal society by constant reminders 
that neither she nor her Hans is en 
tirely German. And it is true th 
she is an Austrian while her husban 
is of Norwegian descent. Even mor 
suavely she endeavoured to whisper 
that she was really against that — 
dreadful man Hitler, ~ 
Deep were her indignation and dis- 
tress when a reliable rumor spread 
to the effect that in appearing anti- 
Hitler she had been instructed 
Berlin itself. At one time she h 
succeeded in drawing certain soci 
élite of the capital to her splendid 
parties in the stern-looking embassy 
sprawling in the Highland Terrace 
part of Massachusetts Avenue. She 
was so charming, don’t you see. Be-— 
yond the forbidding dark-brick ex- 
terior of the embassy were such | 
Gobelins, such marbles, such Sévres 
china full of delicious foods. But 
what with the rumors and all, pass- | 
ers-by soon eyed with hostility the 
cars drawn up in the shadow of the 
Nazi turrets, and the dowagers be- 
gan to order their chauffeurs to pat i 
blocks away. 1 
Even this failed to help. Presently 
the alarming word spread that the 
FBI was finding the cars anyway, 
that their license numbers were om- 
inously being jotted down. a) 
Now the fine parties of Frau 
Thomsen are no more. For there are 
no more takers. Instead, the élite 
are wondering whether Lord Halifa: x 
might entertain. a 
Some are even seriously conside 
ing whether they should not beg 
cultivating the more polished of 
own Defense Commissioners — 
other New Dealers. 
For even upon the diehards of tl 
capital, those who in their customs 
and attitudes have never lived le 
than circa 1910, it is beginning | 
dawn that Washington is taking ov 
where Europe’s capitals and eé 
sies have stubbed their toes. — 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 

The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes special pleasure 
in announcing not only its regular sum- 
mer publication but also a special bonus 
book for our members. Our quarterly 
publication is Clark B. Firestone’s Flow- 
ing South. Along with this we are de- 
lighted to send Ernie Pyle in England, a 
collection of the impressions of America’s 
famous roving correspondent during the 
tragic months he spent in England when 
it was being devastated by Nazi bombs. 
Once again, thanks to our special facili- 
ties, we are able to give more than double 
value in two books by writers admired 
by readers throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Clark B, Firestone has already con- 
tributed a highly popular volume to the 
library of the N.T.C.—Sycamore Shores, 
the delightful record of the author’s ex- 
periences on the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries, which was a quarterly selection in 
1936. Flowing South is a richer and 
more diversified book by a writer who 
probably knows more about the great 
rivers of this country than any man alive. 

If Mark Twain were alive today how 
he would enjoy Flowing South! He 
would chuckle over its innumerable hu- 
morous anecdotes, its shrewd judgments 
on people and events, its dry, salty wit. 
He would relish its knowledge of the 
Mississippi and the events which have 
taken place along its banks during three 
centuries. He would recapture his own 
youth again as he steamed along Ameri- 
ca’s most majestic waterway, recogniz- 
ing many things that have not changed 
since his day, marveling at new and spec- 
tacular transformations that have since 
occurred. 

Yes, Flowing South is a book Mark 
Twain would have loved. It is a book 
all good Americans will cherish. Here 
is the very heart of our country and the 
river that has done so much to shape our 
destiny. And in addition to the Missis- 
sippi are its great tributaries flowing from 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from North Dakota, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, from Kansas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee—tributaries draining a vast 
territory of over a million square miles 
to join their forces with the Father of 
Waters on its 2,477-mile journey to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

For twenty years Clark B. Firestone 
has been exploring these waterways, loi- 
tering in sleepy towns along their shores, 
searching for lost chapters in the history 
of middle America, observing the cus- 
toms of people in out-of-the-way places, 
collecting fascinating anecdotes and folk- 
lore and continually discovering some- 
thing exciting about the regions through 
which his genial and leisurely wanderings 
carry him. And there is still so much to 
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discover—and _rediscover—about _ this 
America of ours. No one knows this 
better than Clark B. Firestone. Flowing 
South is an invitation to join him in 
travels as richly rewarding as those of 
the explorers who set out for the ends 
of the earth. 

Let us, therefore, board a river packet 
at Cincinnati and drift down the Ohio 
towards the Mississippi with the author. 
We shall see many fascinating things and 
learn much that is new to us. First, of 
course, are the historic cities—Louisville, 
Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans and others. 
Firestone knows them well, and how bril- 
liantly he describes them both as they 
are today and as they were before the 
Civil War. Then there is the lore of the 
great rivers which accumulates as the 
journey proceeds—the river packets, 
their crews and passengers; the ruder craft 
and crews that went before them; the 
stories of trading posts, outlaw camps, 
migrations, battles and early explora- 
tions; the little-known facts about the 
opening of the West, the rise and fall of 
towns, the adventures of the pioneers, the 
fabulous characters who made history in 
scores of towns from St. Paul to the Gulf. 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


There are the rivers themselves, each 
with its own personality: the Yazoo with 
its sinister past; the Red River that led 
pioneers into Texas; the White, the Mo- 
nongahela, the Arkansas, the Minnesota, 
the Missouri and scores of others whose 
names are as unknown to most Americans 
as Litthke Kanawha, Bayou Teche, Yallo- 
busha, Tallahatechie and the Big Sun-_ 
flower. 

But no dry catalogue of names can 
give the flavor of this engrossing narra- 
tive. Flowing South is a book to read 
and reread for its warmth and humanity, 
its abundant historical interest, its vivid 
pictures of river life and its infectious 
delight in a wonderland that lies at the 
doorstep of every American citizen. 

% % % 


Kirnie Pyle’s name is known to readers 
in every part of this country. Thousands 
have followed him on his journeys 
through America and nearly every part 
of the globe. In the past his work has 
been a record of the peaceful activities 
of ordinary human beings, the simple 
decent citizens who could create a decent 
world if they had half a chance. In 
Ernie Pyle in England, however, he has 
for the first time a tragic tale to tell, one 
of the most dramatic in all history. Here 
is the record of what he saw during the 
months he spent in England under the 
blitzkrieg. As usual, his interest and 
sympathy is with the common man, and 
that is what gives this book its distine- 
tion. Because he writes about ordinary 
people—and what a gift he had for mak- 
ing friends and understanding human 
problems—this book gives one of the 
most vivid and moving pictures of be- 
leaguered England that has been written. 


Yes, this is war—war as you and I and 
our neighbors down the street may some 
day know it. A grim picture to be sure. 
Yet for all its pathos and horror there 
is a note of hope: there is the generosity 
and kindness and courage of the English 
people, qualities no bombs have de- 
stroyed and on which the hope of the 
future rests. Ernie Pyle in England will 
remain as an invaluable eye-witness 
record of one of the most poignant and 
terrible moments in the history of man- 
kind. 


Flowing South is a volume of 256 
pages with 22 illustrations and a jacket in 
color. A decorative map is used for end 
papers. 


Ernie Pyle in England is a volume of 
228 pages with a colored jacket. 


These two books are issued to our mem- 
bers at the special prices of $2.65 post- 
paid. Other editions of both books will 
later be published for the general public 
at a far greater price. Members who 
want to secure these special N.T.C. edi- 
tions may do so by writing to the Secre- 
tary. 
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Eastern Europe began playing foot- 
fall on the Sabbath day. This proved 
too much for their zealous brethren. 
They appeared in force upon the 
football field and interrupted the play, 
creating such coniusion that the 
police had to be caiied out to main- 
tain order. For weeks there were 
heated discussions on the vexed ques- 
tion of Sabbath day games. In the 
end the orthodox Jews won, and 
there is now no footbail on the Jew- 
ish Sabbath in Jerusalem. 


No Jews observe the festivals more 
strictly than do these stern upholders 
of the law. In the first month of 
the Jewish year, Abib (March- -April), 
comes the Passover. It commemo- 
rates Jehovah’s “passing over” the 
houses of the Israelites when the 
first horn of the Egyptians were slain. 
Bitter herbs are eaten as well as un- 
leavened bread, while on the table in 
a dish TEOSES, in lieu of the Pass- 
ever lamb, the shank bone of an 
animal Wine is drunk, and there is 
song and mirth. It is a happy time 
for the children All kinds of 
sweetmeats are made in the shape ot 
shoes, slippers, hats, etc, and dis- 
tributed amongst them as presents. 
Among the more devout the Pass- 
ever lasts eight days, during which 
period no leaven is eaten or even al- 
lowed im the house 

The Feast of “eae which 
commemorates the forty years wan- 
dering. is celebrated with primitive 
simplicity. Booths made of reeds 
and branches of trees are erected on 
the roofs of houses, on balconies and 
im gardens and decorated with the 
fruit that is in season, according to 
the directions given in Nehemiah. 


_ Seven days are spent in these impro- 


vised shelters. Every morning and 
evening appropriate readings and 
prayers are recited and there are 
special services in the synagogue. 

On the Day of Atonement, the most 
sacred day of the Jewish calendar, 
which occurs towards the end of our 
September, the Jews meet im force at 
the Wailing Wall. On this day work 
is strictly taboo. Its most sacred mo- 
ments are those devoted to the 
Amidah prayers, durimg which one 
has to stand feet together and con- 
centrate on his devotions. Accord- 
img to Jewish law, in these moments 
a Jew may not answer a salute by 
the slightest nod, even if a king were 
to accost him. The troubles which 
have arisen at the Wailing Wall have 
invariably occurred during this par- 
ticular service. Refusing to comply 
with some request, because such an 
action would represent work, a clash 
has occurred between Arab and Jew, 
and the police have had to interfere. 
. This stern obedience to the law is 
carried out with a fanatical tenacity. 
You can meet Jews in Jerusalem who 
would never dream of cutting their 


_ fmger nails on Thursday or Friday 


im order that the nails may not break 
the law by beginning to grow on the 
Sabbath. It is a law laid down in 
one of the Rabbinical books. 

The “hand of might” is a mark 
offen found on Jewish homes in 


Jerusalem, sometimes so large that 


it covers all the front, but generally 
it is a rude representation of five 


fingers about a yard long, white- 
washed. It brings good luck to the 
house. If a Jew paints his house he 
invariably leaves a small portion un- 
painted as a reminder that his earthly 
home is not permanent. 


Upon the doorposts of the house 
you will find the mezuzah, a scroll 
fastened in a little metal case upon 
which, written in Hebrew, occupying 
exactly twenty-two lines, are quota- 
tions from Deut. VI. 4-9 and XI. 13- 
21, beginning with the words, “Hear, 
O Israel,” and ending “Thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thine 
house and on thy gates.” On the 
back of the scroll is written the word 


Shaddai (Almighty) which is visible 


from a hole in the case. Every time 
the owner of the house enters or 
leaves he touches the mezuzah with 
his fingers and then puts them to his 
mouth. 


There is little doubt that the me- 
zuzah was in use in the time of 
Jesus, as were phylacteries and 
fringes. Phylacteries. and fringes 
were definite accessories to worship 
in New Testament times. Show a 
Jew in Jerusalem a painting of Christ 
teaching in the synagogue, and he will 
tell you it is wrong because the 
Saviour is not shown wearing phylac- 
teries. 


One phylactery is worn upon the 
forehead and another on the left 
arm. The phylacteries are little black 
boxes, half an inch square, held in 
place by special straps. That upon 
the forehead contains four separate 
compartments, each holding a tiny 
scroll. They contain in all thirty- 
one verses from the Pentateuch: Ex. 
XIIL. 1-16, Deut. VI. 4-9 and XI. 
13-21, including the quotation, “Thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes.” The phylactery 
for the arm is a plain box containing 
the same four passages, but written 
on a single scroll. A Jew begins to 
wear phylacteries from the age of 
thirteen, when he is accepted as a 
member of the congregation of Israel. 
The phylacteries are put on at the 
time of morning prayer in the syna- 
gogue. : 

In addition to phylacteries the de- 
vout Jew also wears fringes, in obedi- 
ence to the command, “Thou shalt 
make thee fringes in the four corners 
of thy vesture.” In New Testament 
times men wore an outer garment or 
cloak and to the four corners fringes 
or tassels were attached. 

The Jews recognize only the Old 
Testament, which they divide into 
three parts—the Pentateuch, known 
as the Torah or the Law, comprising 
the first five books of Moses, Gen- 
esis to Deuteronomy; the Prophets, 
comprising Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings and the latter prophets from 
Isaiah to Malachi; and the Writings, 
which embrace the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, and the other books of the Old 
Testament. Then there are the Tal- 
mudic writings which were prepared 
by the rabbis in an effort to explain 
the laws more fully. 

Thus do the orthodox Jews of 
Jerusalem in their daily life and in 
their worship preserve their ancient 
religion. 


about such simple matters as the way | 


to the cathedral should be looked on 
charitably. 

I also liked the democratic Peru- 
vian waiters, and even the petty shop- 
keepers assumed that everyone was 
on the same economic level as them- 
selves. At the hotel where I en- 
joyed the best food in South Amer- 
ica I was often tempted iby that com- 
bination of good food at absurdly 
small prices to order much more 
than I could eat. After a few days 
the ‘waiter became familiar with the 
differential between my eyes and my 
stomach and just conveniently forgot 
to bring dishes I had ordered which 
he knew I would not eat. When I 
went to a shop to buy a package of 
Gillette razor blades the clerk brought 
me a single blade. The Peruvians 
are not only poor but they’re not 
whiskered and a good blade will last 
them a long time. 

The gay dog of a Peruvian just 
like his fellows in Brazil and Chile 
has a marvelous time on what is to 
American standards a very small 
amount of money. Like the Chilean, 
he spends less money than the Bra- 
zilian on haberdashery and barber 
shops and shoe-shining stands, is less 
odorous with the pleasing scent of 
bay rum. To him alcoholic products 
can be used to better purpose than 
that of anointing the hair or rubbing 
over a freshly shaved face. The 
Brazilian who is comparatively un- 
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YESTERDAY IN GIBRALTAR 
(Continued from page 29) 


began all over again, and this time 
they were shipped off to Madeira and 
Jamaica. 

By now there were very few women 
left in the fortress, and no children 
at all. When we walked in the Ala- 
meda Gardens to watch the brilliant 
sunset behind the Spanish hills, the 
paths which formerly were crowded 
with boys and girls at play were 
still and empty, and the narrow 
streets of the town were uncannily 
quiet. There is something unnat- 
ural about a city without children, 
which has to be seen to be realized. 

Morning, noon and night we hung 
over the radio, listening to the suave 
voice of the announcer in London 
telling of the capitulation of Belgium, 
the fall of France, the entry of Italy 
into the war. There were gasps of 


‘dismay, and much talk and specula- 


tion, but no panic or real excitement, 
nor did it occur to anyone in Gib- 
raltar that the outside world was half 
expecting Britain to follow France 
and give up the struggle. 
Meanwhile the authorities went 
quietly ahead reinforcing the already 
strong defenses. Thousands of ad- 
ditional troops arrived, and entangle- 
ments of barbed wire and piles of 
sandbags were placed along the road 
leading to Spain. Cement barriers 
and machine-gun nests guarded stra- 
tegic spots. Every night there was 


the great Rock. There it lay, ser 


and sips his one-ce 
The Argentine, who is alway. 
clined to’ keep his head about 
also drinks coffee which comes fre 
Brazil but he is sure it is better | 
cause it is made after the Arg 
fashion. The Chilean enjoys a gl 
of his own very good wine for a 
cents and gets a big glass of 
good beer for three cents. 

But for the real devil-may- 
men-about-town one must go to L 
where the boys in the corner s: 
whoop it up on their Pisco § 
No head waiters ever opened a b 
tle of vintage champagne with 
adroit showmanship than that 
played by the Peruvian bart 
when he mixes what is, in its 
class, one of the finest drinks i 
world. With great care he pu 
the tot of Pisco rum, sugar, 
juice and the white of an egg. 
cocktail shaker is shaken viole 
then given three resounding sme 
on the open palm of the left 
A little more shaking and three 
smacks and the drink is served. 
cost is six cents| in the more 
pensive places. Only a seasoned vet- 
eran will spend more than a qua 
at a sitting. Full of good spirits 
at peace with the world he tips 
waiter four and one-half cents 
says: : 

“Comprose una casa.” (Buy your 
self a house.) ua 


searchlight drill, and there was a 
great deal of artillery practice. 
curfew law was passed, and no one 
allowed on the streets after eleven 
o'clock at night. There were no more 
jaunts into Spain, and the Tangiesy 
boat stopped running. 
Even the bathing beach at Sandy 
Bay was strung with rows and rows 
of ‘barbed wire. We sat in the shade 
of the bathing hut one warm Sun- 
day and ate our lunch behind the 
bristling barricade which cut off the 
sea; a strange picnic, and not very 
festive, with soldiers mounting guard 
at each end of the beach and the gen: 
eral air of military preparedness so- 
evident. 
Although I did not know it at 
time, this turned out to be my last t 
Sunday at Gibraltar. Word came of 
a ship about to call at Lisbon, and 
few days later, on a bright June 
morning, I drove, full of regret, past 
the barriers and out of the gates 
the fortress, into Spain. Throw 
flower-covered Andalusia I made 
way towards Seville and the Portu- 
guese frontier. 
I looked back from the heigl 
above Algeciras for a last glimpse 


and strong, like a lion couchan 
the very tip of Spain, guarding — 
Straits of Gibraltar and Britain’s 
flung battle line, 
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YELL, it seems that the “ayes” 


‘ it, so here we go for some more 


eo discussion. Most of you have 
camera, and of course you can use 
camera for making stereo shots. 
can make a camera support from 
piece of thin plywood cut out just 

little wider than the camera base. 
This is screwed to the camera. The 
camera board rests in another board, 
which has rails around it, so that the 
camera board can slide back and forth 
a limited distance. The bottom board 
is made just 2%4 inches (63.5 milli- 

leters) longer than the camera 


board. If the camera mounted upon 


its board is pushed from one side of 
the base to the other, the lens will 
move 2% inches. Now all you have 
to do is to make one shot from one 


Jend of the board and another from 


the other end of the board. 

The one advantage of a special 
stereo camera, over its obvious con- 
venience, is that with both shutters 

working at the same instant moving 
objects may be photographed. The 


single camera is limited to views and 


‘standard camera screw, adjusted for 
‘the exact distance and which you can 


motionless subjects. If you don’t 
_ care to have the board made up, you 
can obtain a metal slider fitted with a 


carry in your pocket. Although made 


; for the Rolleiflex camera, it may be 


easily adapted for use with any cam- 
era by bending down the small posi- 
tioning prongs on the front. Then 


| you will have to be careful each time 
_ you use it, to get the camera squared 
{ up with the slider bar so that the 


{ 


the direction of movement. 


camera will point at right angles to 


In making the exposure, use the 


Y lens apertures £16 or £22. Deter- 
mine the exposures necessary and give 


a little more than the meter says if 


_you develop your own films. You 


will cut down development time about 


twenty percent. This is to get a less 


contrast negative. A stereo picture 
Should be sharp in all planes, should 


not have any pure white highlights 


nor any solid black shadows. These 


things so common in “one-eyed” pho- 


-tographs will spoil a stereo shot. In 


a stereo you are not trying to make 
‘an artistic picture, you are trying 
exactly to reproduce the original. 
Any pure whites or solid blacks just 
look like holes in the picture when 


' viewed as a Stereo. 


_make a good stereo. 


Ordinarily it is advisable to make 


exposures from a tripod. The slight- 


\est blur in a stereo is more apparent 


_than it is in a blowup of ten or 
_twelve diameters from a single lens 
\shot. Ii the negative is dead sharp, 
has objects both near to the camera 
and at a distance sharp and has no 


excessive lights or shadows it will 
Stereo can also 


be helped by certain methods of ar- 


tween eleven o’clock and two if you 


Tanging the subject, or the exercise 
_of care in choosing your position with 
_ reference to the light and to the sub- 
ject. Do not make stereo shots be- 


= 
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can help it. Get a quartering light 
upon the subject; that is with the sun 
shining from over your shoulder. 
Stereos will be even better if made 
on a hazy day than in intense sun- 
light. Even then the sun’s position 
which marks the brightest part of the 
sky should be over your shoulder. 
The effect is enhanced if you have 
something in the foreground, but not 
foo near the camera. If a roadway 
or a stream leads back into the back- 
ground, preferably at an angle, the 
picture will be improved. Instead of 
a road, a fence, the side of a house, 
a row of bushes or anything of the 
kind will do. The idea of all this is 
not to “fake” the effect, but to pro- 


vide the physical materials for depth 
of vision. 
In ordinary photography it is a 


good idea to hold the camera level. 
Of course if you don’t you can trim 
the print to square it up, but in stereo 
it is essential that the camera be kept 
level, for if you square up a pair of 
stereo views which have been taken 
off level you'll make such an eye 
twister than it would give a marble 
statue a headache. 

A stereo camera makes two nega- 
tives side by side, and if a print is 
made directly from this negative and 
examined with a stereo viewer it has 
a most peculiar appearance. It is all 
mixed up, but if you will look closely 
you will see that nearby objects ap- 
pear to be far away while more dis- 
tant objects seem to be in ae fore- 
ground. In short, the distances are 
all in exact reverse. This is easily 
explained. You have no doubt noticed 
carved panels in some lights where 
you could not tell whether the bev- 
eled edge of the panel raised it above 
the background or sunk it into the 
background. It is a trick of light 
and shade. 

The stereo effect is more definite 
than this illusion, but it is similar in 


that equal effects in opposite direc 
tions produce opposite appearances. 
lf you will simply cut the two prints 
apart, take the left one and put it at 
the right of the other print and then 
view them, you will see that every- 
thing appears in its natural position. 
This changing of the relative posi- 
tions of the two halves, making the 
left right and making the right left, 
is known as transposing. 

When any camera is used to make 
a photograph, the image in the cam- 
era is formed upside down and with 
the right side at the le At, and vice 
versa. The stereo came i 
two cameras side by sid 
one of them twists i 
through a half circle. 
derstand just what transposing 
does, make a print from a ster 
ative, turn it upside down 
table before you; that is wi 


from you. 
and without changing their relati 
positions simply turn each one aroi 
until the image is upright 
them in this position and they 3 
correct. Transposition is m 
change made to untwist the 
a direction opposite to that « 
lens twisting. That is hardly 
language but it does tell th 
When a single camera i 
negatives are already I 
that the prints are simply pl 
gether in a viewer, and if they 


sepa 


y ap 
pear reversed in depth, simply change 


sides. The modern stereo ca 
a roll film camera. This makes i 
to cut the negatives apart and 

pose them so that any desired num- 
ber of prints may be made 
having to transpose each print. Stereo 
cameras using plates have 
printing frames made so that 
end of the print is made from ti 
tight end of the negative, then th 
negative is pushed to the right an 


without 


In the picture at the left the camera is at the left end of the slide, ready 
for the first exposure. In the other picture the camera has been moved to 


the right of the slide, ready for the second exposure. 


the paper (or positive plate) is pushed 
to the left so that the right end of 
the print may be made from the left 
end of the negative. These are called 
transposing printing frames. They 
do not work very well with film nega- 

ves and not entirely well with paper, 
but when a glass positive plate is 
used to make a transparency from a 
glass negatiy é, they 1 are 


slass ideal, 
stereo experts main- 


A great many 

tain that the g 
for sad sterco work. Their arga- 
ments are all extremely well founded, 
y have all the theory on their 
1 the fact rem that many 
stereo views I have ever 
nade on roll film. In 


. 
. 


seen have 


ne 


VES 


k I have both plate and 

ee of the same 

yet in the past three 

made over five thousand 

ires on film and two 

dozen on pl 1 Ar nd I started stereo 
i yel ly, so it cannot 


Plates exclusi 
harged to habit. The film gives 
just as good a resul It a nd it is infi- 


in the field 


or 


ens separa- 
al. For the city view, 
il be made from 
a foot to a 
the: monun- 


zone through another 
without getting 
use of viewers, 
up almost an e2- 
ie 


Address your camera questions to 
H.C. McKay care of Travel Maga- 
zing, 116 East 16th, New York City. 
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Mountain Playgrounds 


@ Now's the time for a yacation—and West Virginia's the place! 
It’s so cool up in the mountains—exactly right for riding, fishing, 
swimming, golf, And it’s invigorating just to look at the sky-high 
scenery! Sightseeing anywhere in the Mountain State is as easy as it 
is enjoyable, for smooth, modern highways following historic trails 
criss-cross the whole state. Come to West Virginia now— or in 
October when the music, pageantry and gaiety of Forest Festival Time 
are added to vacation pleasures. You'll like it here! 


Mountain State Forest Festival 
October 2, 3, 4~-Elkins, W. Va. 


Countless Forest Trails 
Attract Modern Explorers 


"CROSS«ROADS OF THE EAST” 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
Box 7, Capitol Bldg. Charleston, W. Va. 
Please send vacation and travel folders describing and picturing 
West Virginia Vacationlands, 
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lives intimately with its past. There 
is a sense of reality here that is dif- 
ferent from the refrigerated air of 
Williamsburg. Two centuries of dis- 
tinguished people and stirring events 
have passed over Fredericksburg, and 
still the old town lives gracefully 
and well—content with its past and 
awake to a vibrant present. 

Seven shrines in Fredericksburg 
tell its colorful history. Ghief among 
them is the Rising Sun Tavern, seat 
of sedition during the Revolutionary 
Period when fiery patriots gathered 
around the tables for political talk. 
Serving as a stage stop and post of- 
fice along the main north-south high- 
way, this tayern was the meeting 


place of Thomas Jefferson, George™ 


Mason, George Whythe, Edmund 
Pendleton, Thomas Ludwell and many 
other Revolutionary figures. Here, 
too, in the assembly room which has 
since burned, Washington and his of- 
ficers—Lafayette, Rochambeau, de 
Grasse and others—celebrated the vic- 
tory at Yorktown with a brilliant 
Peace Ball. 

A second shrine of Fredericksburg 
is the office where James Monroe 
practiced law from 1786 to 1790. It 
was here that he wrote the message 
to Congress in 1823 enunciating the 
principles of American foreign policy 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. Be- 
sides the historic desk at which he 
wrote it, the building contains the 
original furniture which Monroe pur- 
chased while serving as minister to 
France in 1794, his Revolutionary gun, 
dueling pistols and sword, letters from 
Lafayette, Adams, Madison, Jeffer- 
son and others, the dispatch box he 
carried while negotiating the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, and a collection of Mrs. 
Monroe’s court dresses and jewelry. 

We saw the Mary Washington 
house, a small frame structure whose 
middle section was built by Wash- 
ington himself in 1772. An old-fash- 
ioned garden at the rear has the orig- 
inal sundial and part of the box- 
bordered walk down which Mrs. 
Washington walked to the nearby 
home of Betty, her daughter. This 
town house of Mrs. Washington was 
a refuge which her son persuaded 
her to take when he moved her from 
Ferry Farm on the river during the 
tempestuous war times. 

Kenmore, the handsome home of 
Betty Washington Lewis, is nearby. 
Colonel Fielding Lewis, an earnest 
patriot, built this home in 1752 for 
his second bride, the nineteen-year- 
old belle who was the only sister of 
George Washington to reach ma- 
turity. The woodwork, ceilings, 
nearly all the hardware and the floors 
are original. One of the most beau- 
tiful features of the home is the pan- 
eled walls and ceilings of the prin- 
cipal rooms. This work was done by 
skilled Hessian prisoners of war. 

Still another home of historic in- 
terest is the John Paul Jones House, 
the only house in America which the 
famous naval hero could call home. 
The house is a half-brick, half-frame 
structure in which the seaman’s broth- 
er, William Paul, conducted a tailor- 
ing business. 

Among the shrines of Fredericks- 
burg none is more appealing than the 
Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop, a 
small clapboarded building in which 
Washington kept a desk for transact- 


( Continued (a page 21) 


ing business when in Fredericksburg. 


Dr. Mercer, who became a close 
friend of Washington during the 
French and Indian War, practiced 
medicine here before entering the 
Revolution as a colonel of militia. 
Today his little shop is completely 
furnished with a collection of apothe- 
cary bottles and implements. 

A single horse chestnut tree still 
stands on Fauquier Street, the only 
survivor of thirteen planted by 
George Washington to symbolize the 
thirteen original states. 

But Fredericksburg is more than a 
center of Revolutionary memories. 
It has just as many associations with 
the War between the States. Situ- 
ated as it was in the direct line of 
battle along the border between north 
and south, half-way between Wash- 
ington and Richmond, the town nat- 
urally played an important part in 
America’s biterest struggle. It changed 
hands five times and thus earned a 
tragic reputation as the “bloodiest 
battleground of the war.” 

Leaving Fredericksburg, we head- 
ed down toward Charlottesville. At 
Orange we were set back into an- 
other century, for here is the home 
of James Madison, fourth President 
and “Father of the Constitution.” 
Montpelier, set among ancient trees, 
faces a wide view of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Built in 1760 by Colonel 
James Madison, the handsome home 
furnished a fine background for the 
entertainment that the President and 
Dolly Madison dispensed on a large 
scale. Behind the house is a large 
formal garden laid out on plans 
drawn by General Lafayette while 
visiting the Madisons in 1824. 

By such a route we arrived at the 
real heartbeat of Albemarle County— 
Monticello, the home which Jefferson 
built on a little mountain overlooking 
the city. The dignity and classic 
beauty of this, place, the way of life 
it recalls makes clear to all Amer- 
icans what Jefferson meant when he 
said, “All my wishes end where I 
hope my days will end, at Monti- 
cello.” 

If this is the true Thomas Jeffer- 
son country, Charlottesville in the 
foothills just to the west and near 
the Rivanna River is the Jeffer- 
sonian city. It has been an important 
crossroads since late Colonial times, 
because its Main Street follows one 
of the first trails from Tidewater 
Virginia to the West. 

In its youth the town produced 
many men who contributed richly to 
the nation. To be near Charlottes- 
ville’s most illustrious son, James 
Monroe came to the city in 1789 and 
later moved to Ashland close by 
Monticello. James Madison was a 
frequent visitor. And those two 
hardy pioneers, George Rogers Clark 
and Meriwether Lewis, were born and 
reared nearby—as attested by the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial, a 
bronze group commemorating the 
conquest of the Northwest Territory. 

The University of Virginia, pride 
of Jefferson’s heart, is the focal point 
of Charlottesville. Jefferson was the 
builder, administrator and dominating 
power of the school, which has been 
the most important university of the 
South almost since its founding in 
1819. One hundred fine buildings 
are set so beautifully among groves 
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of ancient Ga ine every whi 
tico is framed at some angle 
vista. The original buildings, 
signed in the classical style so pecu 
arly Jeffersonesque, are set in 
center on four parallel lines separa 
by lawns and gardens. 

Remembering how closely knit 
the lives of our statesmen to su 
Virginia colleges, we felt that 
must go on to Lexington, w 
Washington and Lee University, 4 
other monument ‘o Jefferson the 
chitect, and the Virginia Milite 
Institute stand side by side, Found 
in 1749 as Washington College, I 
found quiet and peace as its presi 
after the bitter days of his surrend 
Only after his death in 1871 did 
college become Washington and | 
University. Silhouettes of these 
heroes mark its campus, and the wh 
pillars which Jeferson designed stz 
geuard over the remains of 
Chevalier Bayard of the South, wh 
rest in the crypt of the Lee Memor 
Chapel below the brow of the hill 

Close by, memories of Stonew 
Jackson live vividly in the minds 
V.M.I. students, who _ revere 
Jackson Monument at the end 
their parade grounds. Theirs is < 
heritage of courage, for few storie 
of the War between the States are a! 
stirring as that famous charge of th 
crops of cadets at the Battle of Ne 
Market. 

It was raining when we left Lem 
ington and turned north to a 
birthplace of another wartime Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, but the s 
came out before we reached the 
town, rolling the mists off the hills 
and revealing the geometric patterns 
of acres of apple orchards. Then we 
turned east to follow the Skyline 
Drive back. Sweeping in dramatic 
curves through the magnificent on 
Ridge, this ‘drive invades a wor 
once known only to the mountain 
folk. Below lies the Shenandoah in 
the Valley of Virginia. Below lies 
the Old Dominion, gloriously rich in 
its history and its heroes, the birth- 
place of Presidents and patriots. 
Ahead lay Washington, the nation’s 


greatest monument to a son of 
Virginia. . 
‘ 


Washington and Lee both had pews 
at Christ Church in Alexandia, 


om 


“howling 


a trolley system were being laid. Pit- 
‘kin County Courthouse was staging 
murder trials that were sensations 
even for the Denver Post. 

| In Jerome B. Wheeler, who had 
[fought at Appomattox and made 
‘money as an associate of R. H. Macy 
lin New York, Aspen had a leader. 
Mr. Wheeler invested heavily in min- 
ing, promoted the first smelter, was 
the first big coal and coke operator, 
‘founded the Aspen bank, solicited the 
[ten million dollars that brought in 
|the Midland railroad and gave the 
town its Jerorne Hotel and its lavish 

‘Wheeler Opera House. 

| Old Ute Chief Swan, after a visit 
to his former hunting ground, re- 
| ported back to his people that the 


| white man’s camp was a full-grown 
cyclone. 


“Yes,” commented an edi- 


torialist, “and nothing can ever stop 


us 7 


1893, though the West was 
like a loon for silver,” 
Congress repealed the Sherman Sil- 
yer Purchase Act. The arrogant 


But in 


‘town of Aspen, with scarcely ten 
-good years 


under its belt, was 
stopped cold in its tracks. The news 
fell like a paralytic stroke. Mines 
closed. Buckets were left hanging on 


“aerial trams, where they hang to this 


day. The smelters slowed and ran 
down. Bankers and merchants failed. 
‘The trolley cars didn’t run. People 
pwith forlorn, stubborn or bitter hopes 
“hung on and talked bravely. But the 
jig was up. The 3,300 who stayed 
until 1900 had dwindled by half in 


another ten years. Today, there aren’t 


“timer expresses it, 


ghosts are goin’ 


As one old- 
“We gave the 
world a hundred thirty millions of 
silver and copper and zinc and lead, 
‘and we could do it all over again, if 
“prices were right—but as it is, the 
tO) pit=Us;vef we 


a thousand inhabitants. 


don’t watch out.” 
_ Aspen, when you visit it today, is 


a picture of melancholy dilapidation. 


Block after block of houses stand 
empty and caving in. Old mansions 
are far gone with decay. The Jerome 
is dull and rusty. The once elegant 
‘Wheeler Opera House, gutted by fire, 
‘is a haven for pigeons. The Midland 
‘tracks have been ripped up and the 
roadbed converted into a highway. 
Abandoned slopes cave in on their 
buried treasures. Not long ago, a 


- forty-ton car of ore on a railroad 


siding began to settle, dropped from 
sight and beyond recall into a col- 
lapsing tunnel. Free-lance miners, on 
lease, poke about in the old diggings 
to produce a little ore. Only one 
_ operator, the Midnight, is in full 


swing. There is talk of a new de- 


‘velopment in manganese. Assayer L. 
\E. Ward has plenty of leisure to lean 
1 Baek in his chair against the Court- 
house wall and reminisce about the 
‘way things used to be. 

_ Half ghost though it is, Aspen has 
its charms and graces. Its streets 
'drowse in the shade of magnificent 
trees. The summer flower gardens 
are a riot of brilliant exaggerations. 


_ Sweetpeas grow more than ten feet 
tall, violets open as big as pansies, 


pansies as big as dahlias, dahlias as 
big as dinner plates. Aspen holds a 
flower show that would make Cali- 


_fornians pop their eyes. On the Castle 


LAND OF THE ROARING FORK 


( Continued from page 14) 


Creek road, a consistent winner of 
blue ribbons, her prize blossoms grow 
atop an Indian burial mound. Banker 
Brown, with a full-time French gar- 
dener, maintains a floral park about 
his home. 

The winter is long, ‘the total snow- 
fall tremendous. About once a week 
the skies gray, and a fresh install- 
ment comes down. But this same 
winter, always counted an ogre to be 
endured, has become the white knight 
out of the sky. For consider. When 
the winter is long, when the snow 
lies deep from October into June and 
is renewed, without blizzards, every 
few days between intervals of sun- 
shine—what have you? A natural, of 
course, for winter sports. 

Tom S. Flynn began the winter 
sport boom at Aspen At his behest, 
Andre Roch gave free skiing lessons 
and organized a ski club. The club 
in turn induced Roch to survey a 
run, a slalom course and jumps 
down the slopes of Aspen Mountain. 
Today they are installed, with such 
adjuncts as shelter houses, power 
tow and flood lights for night ski- 
ing. The jump takes off from an 
ancient mining dump. Sectional meets 
have been held. A world speed rec- 
ord for 6600 feet has been estab- 
lished on the course. Last winter the 
championship downhill and slalom 
races of the National Ski Association 
were staged on Aspen Mountain the 
8th and 9th of March, and the old 
town experienced for a few days 
something of the jostle and excite- 
ment it used to know in its heyday. 

If Tom Flynn and disciples are 
right, there is a future ahead for the 
Land of the Roaring Fork, other than 
pouring water down the Grand Can- 
yon to Boulder Dam. That future 
will not be dug from burrows in the 
darkness but realized up in the sun- 
light, from assets, mineral, animal 
and vegetable, that have always been 
there. 

Promise for a new economic future 
is not in such material as metals, coal, 
building stone, lumber, gems and po- 
tatoes; it is in such intangibles as 
sport, escape, roughing it, rusticating 
and inviting the soul. The back- 
ground is there. If extrovert Cali- 
fornia had the Maroon Bells and 
their lakes and ribbon cascades, it 
would long since have made them as 
familiar as El Capitan and Yosemite 
Falls, whose fame is world wide. 

The trout fishing ranges from good 
in the Roaring Fork and the Frying 
Pan to the best there is on the high, 
far lakes. The population of deer 
and elk makes the October hunting 
season the big month of the year— 
until the winter skiing eclipses it, or 
the summer touring eclipses both. 

Put all these things together, say 
Tom Flynn and his ilk, throw over 
them a climate that is dry, eighty per 
cent sun-struck, even in winter, re- 
markably free of violent winds and 
thunder storms; add that the land is 
leaping with water and deep in ver- 
dure, like some mountain area of the 
Pacific northwest; add that it ad- 
joins a transcontinental railroad and 
U. S. Highway 40—and you have, 
all in all, the makings of the greatest 
all-year recreational area anywhere 
in the Rockies. 
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A new HOTEL 
AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 
American Woman’s Club, is now one of New York’s 
newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 
six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 
art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 
Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50 * Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 * Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 
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DESIGNED FOR 
CGfrecinifitig 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
those desiring a  distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


moderate rentals. furnished or 


TRANSIENT RATES 
Single Room. . from $4 


“Double . from $6 
‘Suites. .. from $8 

Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(some with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly 
for shorter periods. 


lease or 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
NOTABLE CUISINE 
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125 EAST 50th SI, NEW YORK * PL 3-2700 
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The io a traveller is 
prepared with 
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BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 

“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
At the first sign of distress 
due to travel he follows 
this easy prescription for 
quick relief: 


Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 
of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


NO TIPPING 


is permitted at this 
famous hotel in the 
nation’s capital. Men and women 
travelers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- 
tion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 » DOUBLE FROM $4. 
At the Capitol Plaza 


The DODGE HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Henry B. Williams, Manager 


CALL TO FALL COLORS 
at P. M. 


The fall foliage at 

Pocono Manor is aflame 

with brilliant crimson, 

mellow golds, greens and 

= browns. It’s a sight to 

see, and a wonderful 

4 opportunity for taking 

color pictures. Come 
Columbus day. Be prepared for golf, 
riding—and bring the family. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR. PA, 


» 


_ Our famous ‘“‘Trip List’’ 
contains detailed listing of all luxury. 
and economy Ocean, Land and Air 
Cruises; one way rates, Pictures and 
Maps, We have a unique knowledge of 
delightful places to stay—in Canada, 

A, and West 
Indies Consuit. /RAMP TRIPS inc. 
270 Broadway, ‘N. Y. C. CO. 77-3743 
Be 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; Y 
quiet, spacious rooms; } 
friendly. attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 


1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 


Geo. H. Newton, Mor. 


SORE, 


14 East 28th! 
See 


virtually exhausted. For centuries 
Andean Indians have felled the more 
productive trees, scraped off the 
medicinal bark and failed to plant 
new growths. 

For centuries, too, quinine has been 
a natural monopoly of Latin Ameri- 
can forests and mankind’s best de- 
fense against malaria. Meanwhile, 
malaria is coming back, or to speak 
more accurately, it has never left. 
United States public health officials 
estimate that in our eleven South- 
ern states about four million peo- 
ple have malaria and that annual 
malaria losses in the United States 
are at least half-a-billion dollars. The 
Rockefeller Foundation estimates that 
perhaps sixty percent of all diseases 
current in the American tropics re- 
sult from or are allied with malaria. 

These are realities even when the 
quinine supply is sufficient. It is no 
longer sufficient. Our national de- 
fense effort has assembled a war re- 
serve estimated at 700,000 ounces of 
refined quinine, which is about a 
four-month supply for the United 
States as a whole. 

Today the renowned Kina Bureau 
of Amsterdam, which for over thirty 
years has determined the exact 
amount of quinine permitted in world 
trade, held prices approximately 
stable at sixty cents per ounce, and 
prohibited commercial export of cin- 
chona trees from the Netherlands 
East Indies, is a hostage to Hitler. 
Japan, whose citizens are the prin- 
cipal laborers for the Far East quin- 
ine industry, is an Axis partner. 
Sagging sovereignty of the Dutch 
East Indies could readily give the 
Axis a complete control of current 
quinine supplies, which might in turn 
be one of the most effective weapons 
held by Nazi arms. 

Our Department of Agriculture is 
now engaged in an interesting ex- 
perimental effort to adapt cinchona 
culture to Central America and the 
Caribbean islands. For the time, this 
work is centered at the Mayaguez 
Experiment Station in Puerto Rico, 
where the Department men are propa- 
gating about 9,000 potted seedlings 
of cinchona tree collected from vari- 
ous typical areas. The plan is to de- 
velop a type of quinine-bearing tree 
which will be hardy enough to be re- 
turned to open forests, from which it 
can eventually be adapted to planta- 
tion culture. 

This is one of the most brilliant 
experiments in modern plant breed- 
ings. It is still too early for ready 
prophecy. But there is little doubt 
that commercial quinine must be re- 
turned to this hemisphere. We can- 
not yet say what area of the Amer- 
ican tropics will be first to regain 
successful production of the essential 
therapeutic. But first indications point 
most directly toward mainland Cen- 
tral America, particularly Guatemala. 

A somewhat comparable situation 
holds with the coconut industry, in 
which Central America has an oppor- 
tunity to regain another world van- 
tage in trade. Each year the United 
States consumes about one _ billion 
pounds of copra and between sixty 
and one hundred million ripe coco- 
nuts. We now import about one- 
half the latter from our American 
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outposts principally from British Ja- 
maica and Trinidad which together 
have about 350,000 acres of tended 
coconut plantations. But our great- 
est demand is for copra, which sup- 
plies the coconut oil now virtually es- 
sential to the manufacture of toilet 
soaps, lotions, shampoos, numerous 
confections and cooking fats. Most 
copra, and about eighty percent of all 
coconut products which we consume, 
come from Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines and other far Pacific areas, 

There is superb opportunity for the 
American tropics, particularly Cen- 
tral America, to develop coconut ex- 
ports comparable in volume to those 
of the Orient. There is no reliable 
census of Central American coconut 
acreages. But at least fifty thousand 
square miles of Central American 
land appears to be favorable to coco- 
nut culture, and throughout coastal 
areas millions of the palms are now 
in bearing. Coconut production on a 
commercial basis is already practiced 
in such areas as western Guatemala, 
northeast Panama and many coastal 
islands of the Caribbean, such as the 
San Blas Islands below Colon, the 
Lazy Man’s Islands off the coast of 
Honduras and the United States- 
leased Corn Islands off Honduras. It 
seems entirely reasonable to predict 
that a substantial part of our coco- 
nut supply of the future may come 
from Central America and the Carib- 
bean. 

Chocolate or cocoa (cacao is the 
Spanish term) is another significant 
resource of Central America, which 
botanists believe is the original home 
of cacao. For the past half-century 
chocolate has been America’s favorite 
flavor. During the early days of the 
conquistadors. such renowned loot 
collectors as Alvarado and Cortes 
discovered that the royal treasuries 
of the Incas, Mayas, Aztecs, Quiches 
and other great strongholds of Middle 
American Indian society included 
huge storages of cocoa; also that 
throughout the present areas of 
Mexico and Central America cacao 
beans were the common currency. 
Cortes paid his troops in chocolate, 
and in a few remote Central Amer- 
ican areas one may still find choco- 
late used for money. 

As early as 1510 Spain learned 
that the cacao tree was a natural 
monopoly of the American tropics 
and so made the crop an official 
monopoly of the Spanish Crown. 
Then Dutch and British privateers 
began to smuggle chocolate from 
Venezuela, Ecuador and other South 
American areas, and iby the early 
1800’s chocolate beverages, candies 
and other products became the “rage” 
of the British Isles, fashionable 
Europe and the United States east of 
the Mississippi. Spain’s would-be 
monopoly was smashed and for a cen- 
tury chocolate has made commercial 
headlines. 

By 1900 Dutch botanists were 
adapting the Central American tree to 
Java and the Oriental tropics. About 
the same time British capital began 
to introduce the “tree of the gods” 
to the gold coast of Africa. The 
Gold Coast opened chocolate ex- 
ports to England about 1920. To- 
day British Africa produces and ex- 
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ports about two-thirds of the world’ 
supply of chocolate, and more 
a million small farms of the 
Coast area are planted to cacao tr 

As with coffee, rubber, coconu 
quinine, bananas, indigo and ind 
virtually every other tropical har 
in trade there is a perennial econo 
urge to reduce wages to coolie ley 
In the instance of the world d 
inant Central American banana in 
dustry this urge has been success 
fully thwarted. Banana wages a 
being raised. On the more prog: 
sive banana plantations laborers a 
paid common average wages of 
to $45 per month plus lodging, whic 
exceeds farm labor wages of the 
United States and compares ave 
ably with any in the world. 


RS 


Unfortunately this situation has not — 
yet been attained in other great ex- 
port crops, where direct competition — 
with coolie-grown harvests of Africa — 
and the Eastern tropics has tended — 


to make peonage virtually inevitable 


~ 


to Central American economy a 


: 


agriculture, 

However, during the past decade 
every republic of Central America — 
has tried to abolish peonage. By — 
resolute decrees President Jorge 


Ubico has crushed the long-lawful — 


institution of peonage, prohibited the — 
system of wage advances so long 


used to hold agricultural labor in — 
servitude by means of indebtedness — 


(still a common practice in current 
United States “sharecropping”) and 


effected an exceptionally workable — 


program for resettling impoverished 
rural people upon subsistence farms. 


if 
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But these and many other Central 


American efforts to improve native 
wage levels and living standards are 


today sorely upset by the suspension ¥ 


or collapse of numerous long depend- 
able European markets for cocoa and 


coffee, particularly the latter, since 


coffee is the foremost cash and export 
crop of all Central America. (Bana- 
nas are second.) Normal United 
States coffee consumption is about 
thirteen to fifteen million bags (132 
pounds to the bag) per year. Of this 
total about two million bags are im- 


ported from Central America, which — 
actually supplies about half of our — 


entire consumption of highland or su- 
perior “flavor” coffees, 
sion of European shipping and vir- 


tual cessation of European buying — 


United States markets are being del- d 
uged with about twenty-five million 
bags of Latin American grown cof- — 


fees from eleven countries. 
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Meanwhile Central American gov- — 


ernments are working hard to im-— 


prove domestic agricultures, to in-— 


troduce pure bred livestock and 


poultry, to increase diversification of ' 
crops, to develop new and exportable — 
For centuries a cradle of 


staples. 
crops, Central America today is also 


cradle to a new era of export agri-— 
culture which may prove of huge — 
benefit to Pan American relations and : 


inter-American trade, 

It has been all too easy for the 
United States to overlook the im- 
portance of Central America in the 
past. That we can no longer afford — 


to do so is a lesson that we must — 


learn—and learn rapidly. 
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Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 
Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Through. these channels of commerce, this 


eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that 


